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Bij  F.  Lamar  Clement 
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Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


AS  WE  BEGIN  another  hunting  season  in  Louisiana,  which  promises  to  be  as  good  if 
not  better  than  any  during  the  last  decade,  a  number  of  things  come  to  mind: 
Are  we  truly  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  our  wildlife, 
and  the  heritage   that   is   every  American's  —  to  enjoy   the   fields   and   streams,    the 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  happy  hours  in  the  outdoors  that  every  American  boy  is  being 
told  is  part  of  his  birthright?  Weldon  F.  Heald,  in 
"The  Living  Wilderness,"  has  summed  it  up  in  dra- 
matic manner  like  this: 

"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed 

hills."  So  runs  one  of  our  most  popular  national  songs. 

I  have  seen  Americans  stand  and  sing  "My  Country 

'Tis  of  Thee"  with  tears  of  emotion  in  their  eyes  and 

selfish  exaltation  in  their  bearing. 

But  I  just  don't  believe  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  our  blasted  rocks,  dammed  rills, 
cut  and  burned  woods,  or  bulldozed  hills  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  the  average  American  has  no  consid- 
eration for  them  whatsoever.  Or  if  he  does,  he  seems 
apathetically  unmoved  by  the  destruction  around  him. 
We  love  wealth,  prosperity,  and  growth.  We  take 
pride  in  the  high  standard  of  living.  We  thrill  to  auto- 
matic gadgets,  deep  freezers,  and  jet  planes.  We  boast 
of  a  mechanical,  electrical,  atomic  civilization  wrapped  up  in  a  package  labelled,  "Liberty, 
Democracy,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — Handle  with  Care"  there  may  be  a  super- 
streamlined  Frankenstein  inside.   But  God  bless  America.  We  love  it. 

However,  there  is  another  America.  It  is  under  our  feet.  It  is  around  us.  It  is  the 
land  we  live  on — the  forest,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  and  deserts  we  took  from  the 
Indians. 

Do  we  love  this  America  too?  Well,  maybe.  But  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  so 
dissatisfied  with  its  general  appearance  and  arrangement  that  we  are  trying  to  change 
everything  about  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For,  all  over  the  country  powerful  interests,  representing  themselves  as  the 
majority,  are  closing  in,  bent  on  despoiling  and  obliterating  every  last  vestige  of 
original  America.  Although  national  parks  preserve  less  than  one  percent  of  our  land  in 
primeval  condition,  giant  dams  are  proposed  for  four  of  them  and  lumbermen  demand 
the  finest  forests  in  a  fifth.  National  forests  provide  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
nation's  cattle-feed  requirements,  yet  embattled  stockmen  are  asking  for  the  forests  as 
their  private  preserve.  Miners  and  sheepmen  want  the  national  monuments.  State 
parks  are  succumbing  to  commercial  interests.  Marshes  are  drained,  lakes  emptied,  and 
predators  exterminated  so  that  wildlife  suffers  from  unbalance.  Each  year  thousands  of 
acres  of  timber  are  indiscriminately  hacked  and  burned,  the  range  is  depleted,  soil 
exhausted,  erosion  accelerated,  streams  polluted,  air  contaminated. 
Truly,  this  is  a  love  that  passeth  understanding! 

Years  ago  Americans  who  valued  this  original  America  became  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  disappearing.  They  started  a  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  natural  resources,  both  economic  and  scenic,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  Conservation.  From  it  has  grown  the  national  parks,  national  forests,  national 
monuments,  the  state  parks,  and  all  other  attempts  to  preserve  some  of  our  national 
heritage  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Americans  who  love,  value,  and  appreciate  the 
land  they  live  on.  Today,  there  are  thousands  enlisted  in  the  battle  to  preserve  the 
resources  and  character  of  our  country.  But  they  are  still  woefully  in  the  minority. 
The  front-line  minutemen  of  the  revolution  fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
for  the  America  they  loved.  Those  historic  patriots  won  against  great  odds.  It  can  be 
done  again.  But  don't  wait  for  orders.  Start  firing  NOW!  Join  the  present-day  minute- 
men  by  thinking,  talking,  reading,  and  spreading  the  importance  of  Conservation. 
God    bless    America — and    let's    save    some    of    it. 
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Wild  Life  And  Fisheries  Commission 
Buys  Historic  New  Orleans  Building 

By  Ednard  Waldo 


THE  CIVIL  COURTS  building  in  New  Orleans'  Vieux 
Carre,  where  fledgling  lawyers  for  the  past  half  century 
have  received  their  baptism  in  the  legal  profession,  will  not 
be  put  on  the  auction  block  nor  be  demolished.  It  was  pur- 
chased last  month  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
from  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  Acquisition  of  the  building 
will  afford  the  commission  larger  quarters  and  will  enable 
the  agency  to  offer  visitors  and  students  a  top  ranking 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Lamar  Clement,  director,  an- 
nounced. 

The  historic  old  building,  scene  of  some  of  the  state's 
most  important  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  legal  battles, 
was  offered  for  sale  last  year  by  the  City  Council.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  other  judicial  offices  are  to  be  removed 
to  a  new  building  in  the  Civic  Center. 

Last  fall  Ernest  Clements,  then  director  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission,  tendered  an  offer  of  $1,100,000 
cash  for  the  property  which  had  been  offered  for  sale  and 
was  to  be  in  any  event  sold  at  public  auction.  On  August  6 
of  this  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  from  the  Governor 


and  the  commission,  Mayor  de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison  accepted 
the  offer  from  F.  Lamar  Clement,  the  present  director,  who 
closed  the  deal  by  presenting  the  mayor  with  a  check  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  building,  which  had  been  oper- 
ated on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  by  the  city  and  state,  became  the 
sole  property  of  the  state  along  with  the  Juvenile  courts 
building  which  is  located  on  Chartres  street  in  the  rear  of 
the  courts  building  which  faces  Royal  street. 

'Acquisition  of  the  building  will  not  only  give  the  com- 
mission more  room  to  expand  its  overcrowded  quarters  but 
also  will  enable  us  to  have  a  first  class  museum  of  natural 
history  and  in  so  doing  we  will  move  our  museum  from  the 
old  Presbytere  on  Chartres  and  St.  Ann  streets  and  allow  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum  at  the  Cabildo  to  expand  its  own 
activities.   .  .,"  Clement  said. 

"Our  new  natural  history  museum,  which  will  face  Royal 
street  will  be  an  attraction  for  the  millions  of  tourists  who 
visit  this  city  annually  and  will  be  a  mecca  for  wildlife  stu- 
dents,"   he    said.    "More    than    a    million    persons    visit    the 
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Director  Lamar  Clement,  left,  is  shown  above  presenting 
Mayor  de  Lesseps  Morrison  the  $1,100,000.00  check  for  the  Civil 
Courts  building. 

Cabildo  each  year  and  our  museum  will  attract  at  least  that 
many." 

Those  present  at  the  transfer  ceremonies  held  in  the 
director's  office  were  Mr.  Clement,  E.  R.  McDonald,  chair- 
man of  the  commission;  Mayor  de  Lesseps   S.  Morrison  of 


New  Orleans;  Oliver  Schulingkamp,  attorney  and  title  exam- 
iner; Warren  Simon,  counsel  for  the  commission;  Senator 
John  O'Connor,  representing  Governor  Larl  K.  Long;  Charles 
Lange,  executive  assistant  to  the  director;  State  Representative 
A.  J.  Grizzaffi,  president  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Compact;  Alvin  Liska,  assistant  city  attorney  and  Mel  Wash- 
burn, Chief,  Education  and  Publicity  division,  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Also  attending  the  meeting,  as  he  has  attended  all  func- 
tions in  the  building  since  its  cornerstone  was  laid,  was 
William  Hathaway,  66  year  old  negro,  known  to  everyone 
who  frequents  the  building  as  "Jim".  Oldest  employee  of 
the  building,  Jim  worked  as  a  hod  carrier  assisting  his  father 
who  was  a  bricklayer  on  the  construction  of  the  Court  House. 
Later  he  went  to  work  as  janitor  in  the  building  and 
several  years  ago,  because  of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
he  was  made  messenger  for  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court. 
"I  gess  they  went  and  sold  me  with  the  building,"  Jim 
chuckled  after  the  ceremonies. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  and  most  people  the 
buildings  were  a  "good  buy".  The  state  has  contributed 
$1,250,000  over  the  past  five  decades  towards  its  share  of 
maintenance  of  the  courts  building,  and  has  already  contri- 
buted a  large  amount  towards  its  original  construction  which 
cost  $2,000,000.  So,  if  the  building  went  to  an  outsider  the 
state  would  lose  its  entire  stake.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
by  real  estate  people  that  due  to  its  strategic  location  the 
property  alone  is  of  inestimable  value.  Besides,  in  the  pur- 
chase price  the  state  additionally  acquired  the  Juvenile  Courts 
building  and  also  the  city  is  obligated  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
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Signing  the  Act  of  Sale  that  transferred  the  Civil  District  Courts  Building  in  New  Orleans  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Seated,  left  to  right:  E.  R.  McDonald  of  Newellton,  chairman  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission;  Director  F.  Lamar  Clement  of  the  commission;  and  de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Oliver  Schulingkamp  who  assisted  in  the  title  research  and  preparation  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership:  Warren  Simon,  legal  counsel  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission;  State  Senator  John  O'Con- 
nor, representing  Governor  Earl  K.  Long;  E.  J.  Grizzaffi,  State  Representative  from  St.  Mary  parish  and  president  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  state  to  purchase  the  build- 
ing;   and    Alvin    Liska,   city    attorney   for    New    Orleans. 


maintenance  ($25,000)  annually  until  it  vacates  the  building. 
And  as  concerns  the  life  expectancy  of  the  structure,  engi- 
neers have  given  the  building  a  life  expectancy  of  75  years 
more  before  it  shows  any  signs  of  marked  deterioration  and 
even  this  could  be  prevented  with  normal  upkeep,  they 
pointed  out. 

"The  purchase  is  excellent  from  an  investment  point  of 
view,"  Clement  said,  "however,  I  feel  that  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  who  are  interested  in  protecting  the  Vieux 
Carre,  which  is  their  foremost  tourist  attraction,  it  means  a 
whole  lot  more.  Many  such  persons  have  told  me  that  they 
literally  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  learned  that 
our  building  was  not  going  to  be  replaced  by  a  skyscraper  or 
garage." 

For  these  many  years  historically  and  architecturally  minded 
persons  have  wondered  how  this  anachronistic  building  got 
where  it  is  in  the  first  place  and  so  to  form  an  idea  of  how 
the  court  house  came  to  be  located  in  the  French  Quarter 
and  how  it  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  demolishing  a  whole 
block  of  historic  buildings  we  must  have  a  glimpse  of  New 
Orleans  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

At  that  time  Canal  Street  was  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Spanish-French  Creole  element  below  and  the  Americans  who 
had  settled  above.  Had  a  canal  ever  been  dug  there  many 
fathoms  deep  it  could  not  have  separated  the  Americans  and 
the  Creoles  more  definitely.  The  area  below  Canal  Street  was 
the  sole  domain  of  the  Latin  descendants  of  the  founders. 
Three  enormous  department  stores  in  the  Vieux  Carre,  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  did  a  thriving  business  with  the 
Creoles. ...ladies  whose  shopping  excursions  were  limited 
strictly  to  the  lower  side  of  Canal  Street.  Along  Bourbon 
Street  little  French  establishments  of  all  kinds  did  land  office 
business   on   importations.   No   Creole   belle   would   think   of 


using  anything  but  Roget  and  Galle,  and  Houbigant  toiletries. 
The  best  confections  came  from  La  Parisienne ;  Creole  mothers 
rewarded  their  children  with  Meunier's  chocolate  bars  as  the 
upstart  Hershey  was  an  unknown;  Creole  dandies  chuckled  in 
the  barber  shops  over  Le  Rire  and  other  spicy  comic  magazines 
fresh  from  Paris.  Everything  was  French — everyone  spoke 
French  and  some  Spanish.  It  was  the  New  Orleans  that 
charmed  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  many  others,  where  language, 
customs  and  the  way  of  thinking  changed  with  the  crossing 
of  a  street. 

Naturally,  with  each  faction  guarding  its  prerogatives 
jealously  and  casting  its  vote  in  a  block,  politicians  were 
constantly  on  guard  never  to  favor  one  without  compensating 
the  other.  The  Creole  had  been  deprived  of  his  dueling  sword 
and  pistol  by  law  but  not  of  his  vote  which  he  jealously 
guarded  and  used  to  best  advantage.  It  was  a  constant  battle 
between  two  factions  separated  by  nationality,  language,  and 
for  most  part,  religion.  A  situation  which  was  only  to  be 
equalized  by  the  common  cause  of  two  wars  and  finally  the 
burning  of  the  Old  French  Opera  house  which  was  the  last 
blow  to  the  core  of  the  old  world  culture  and  which  let  the 
sawdust  out  of  the  hide-bound   Creoles   forever. 

One  day,  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  good 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans  found  himself  at  an  impasse  with 
the  Creole  element  that  threatened  open  political  insurrection; 
the  fact  had  become  public  that  the  Mayor  had  allowed 
politicians  in  Washington  to  obtain  a  grant  for  a  huge  new 
post  office  on  Lafayette  square  in  the  American  section,  five 
blocks  above  Canal  Street.  The  political  pot  began  to  boil 
from  the  river  to  Bayou  St.  John.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Creole  pride. .."New  Orleans'  most  modern  and  magnificent 
building  was  to  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  'enemy'  territory 
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Shown  above  is  Ernest  S.  Clements,  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission,  who  as  director  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  made  the  initial  offer  to  purchase 
the  Civil  and  Juvenile  courts  building. 

and  besides  the  Creoles  must  cross  Canal  Street  to  do  business 
there.  It  was  an  insult  for  sure." 

However,  the  good  Mayor  then  demonstrated  the  astute- 
ness and  political  acumen  that  was  to  serve  him  as  head  of 
the  city  government  for  two  decades  to  come.... at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  an  Act  introduced  by  the  Late 
U.  S.  Congressman  James  O'Connor,  then  a  State  senator, 
creating  the  New  Courthouse  commission  and  an  initial  sum 
of  $200,000  was  immediately  granted  for  the  erection  of  a 
courts  building  to  house  the  old  courts  then  located  in  the 
dilapidated  Cabildo  and  Presbytere.  An  additional  $350,000 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  city  and  a  bond  issue  was  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Liquidation  for  $750,000.  The  build- 
ing was  to  be  built  below  Canal  Street  and  be  more  costly 
than  the  post  office.  The  Cabildo  and  Presbytere  were  there- 
after to  be  used  as  museums  to  perpetuate  the  history  and 
achievements  of  New  Orleans.  The  Creoles  went  home  satis- 
fied. 

If  one  wonders  why  the  building  is  located  where  it  is  we 
must  leave  this  only  to  conjecture,  however,  it  is  suggested 
that  one  interested  might  start  at  the  courthouse  building  on 
Chartres  and  walk  to  the  middle  of  Canal  Street  counting 
paces  and  then  from  there  continue  up  Camp  Street  to  the 
post  office,  again  counting  paces.  Perhaps  one  will  find  the 
answer  there. ..the  distances  are  about  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  peace  offering,  the  man  on 
the  sidewalk  began  to  look  askance  at  the  demolition  of  his 
ancient  landmarks.  To  many  a  Creole  sipping  his  cognac  and 
coffee  it  seemed  a  hollow  victory.  Far  sighted  persons  wish- 
ing to  preserve  the  French  Quarter  set  up  a  hue  and  cry. 
Grace  King,  the  famous  writer  and  historian,  led  the  cru- 
sade; clergymen  expounded  and  the  press  deplored  and  looked 
with  apprehension.  Notwithstanding,  the  buildings  acquired, 
came  down  parcel  by  parcel,  and  more  criticism  came  and 
even  the  Creoles  were  becoming  less  certain  that  this  was 
what  they  actually  wanted.  However,  at  this  juncture,  provi- 
dence, which  sometimes  smiles  on  politicians,  raised  a  gigan- 
tic smokescreen  which  took  the  sting  of  the  demolition  away. 


The  Confederate  Veterans  held  their  convention  in  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  celebrated  its  centennial  celebration 
of  becoming  part  of  the  U.S.A.  A  huge  grand  stand  was 
erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  buildings,  parades  were  held 
and  speeches  were  made.  The  old  St.  Louis  hotel  then 
abandoned  was  re-opened  again  to  house  the  veterans.  The 
bands  overworked  the  tune  Dixie,  because  after  all  the 
South  had  gotten  its  name  from  the  Citizens'  bank  across 
the  street,  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  The  soldiers 
finally  left,  everybody  went  home,  all  was  forgotten,  weeds 
grew  up  around  the  band  stands  and  some  peddlers'  mules 
were  stabled  in  the  old  hotel. 

Finally  the  year  1907  was  ushered  in  and  the  contracts 
were  let  and  work  began  on  the  basement  and  foundations  of 
the  new  building.  By  the  time  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
January  9,  1908,  the  New  Civil  Courts  commission,  which 
had  been  created  October  17,  1902,  had  changed  somewhat. 

The  first  commission  had  as  its  members  Bernard  Mc- 
Closkey,  president,  E.  B.  Kruttschnitt,  vice-president,  W.  P. 
Ball,  secretary;  and  members  Aristide  Hopkins,  James  David- 
son Hall,  George  Dunbar,  Henry  Plauche  Dart  and  Samuel 
L.  Gilmore,  attorney.  Later  Hopkins  resigned  and  George 
Lanaux  was  appointed  by  Governor  Newton  G.  Blanchard 
to  take  his  seat.  Charles  Theodore  Soniat  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Martin  Behrman  to  succeed  Dunbar,  and  Ball  re- 
signed and  was  replaced  by  Arthur  McGuirk,  in  1905. 

January  9,  1908,  was  a  big  day  in  New  Orleans  for 
Creoles  and  politicians.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  brass  bands  and  more  brass.  Governor 
Blanchard  was  there  with  his  uniformed  staff.  The  captains 
of  all  ships  in  port  were  there  in  full  uniform  and  Arch- 
bishop James  H.  Blenk  blessed  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  day  and  when  all  was  going  just 
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William  "Jim"  Hathaway,  messenger  of  the  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court,  points  to  a  Palm  tree  he  planted  more  than  50 
years  ago.  Hathaway  worked  as  a  hod  carrier  assisting  his 
father   during   the   construction   of  the   courts   building. 
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Call 


The 


Polite! 


By  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


A  "MAJOR  MENACE  of  the  marsh",  "spoiler  of  sport 
**  fishing",  "shrimper's  Nemesis",  "scoundrel  of  the  first  wa- 
ter" are  just  a  few  polite  appellations  for  the  greenheaded 
monster  that  preys  on  the  blood  of  human  beings  like  the 
vampire  bats  of  fact  and  fiction.  Not  even  if  you  had  a 
thousand  eyes,  could  you  swat  this  marauder  of  the  marsh 
lands,  for  he  would  still  have  ten  eyes  to  your  one  and  could 
best  your  every  move. 

Let's  take  a  novice  on  an  imaginary  fishing  trip  to  coastal 
waters.  We'll  call  him  Bill.  First  night  out,  maybe  the 
mosquitoes  are  bad,  maybe  not.  Under  the  protection  of  a 


If  you  have  wondered  why  the  famous  green  head  fly  is 
able  to  dive  bomb  you  and  get  away  before  you  can  swat  him 
here  is  a  close  up  of  its  head  showing  the  ten  thousand  or 
more  eyes  it  has  to  aid  it  in  evading  your  counter-attack  and 
the  formidable  stinger  that  it  plunges  into  your  skin  on 
contact. 


The  "Policeman  Wasp"   (Monedula  Carolina)   x  4. 


screened  cabin  and  modern  insecticides,  we  win  an  easy 
victory  over  these  pests.  Eventually  Bill  drops  off  to  sleep 
in  the  belief  that  with  the  peep  of  dawn  all  will  be  serene 
when  the  mosquitoes  vanish  for  the  day. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  our  guest  oversleeps,  and  the 
sun  is  high  when  the  odor  of  fresh  brewed  coffee  pene- 
trates his  dawning  consciousness.  Sleepily  he  dons  his  brand 
new  Bermuda  shorts  to  relax  on  deck  and  take  a  deep 
breath  of  the  briny  air.  Looking  out  over  the  blue-green 
water,  he  thumps  his  chest  in  sheer  joy  as  he  gives  vent  to 
the  usual  phrase  appropriate  to  such  an  occasion,  "This  is 
the  life!". 

Suddenly  Bill  becomes  aware  of  a  painful  spot  behind  his 
right  ankle.  He  lifts  his  foot  but  sees  nothing.  The  pain 
grows  worse,  there  may  even  be  some  swelling.  He  inspects 
the  very  itchy  place  as  best  he  can,  and  while  still  scratching, 
hears  a  hum.  An  insect  of  some  sort  lights  behind  his  left 
ear,  one  so  soft  of  foot  that  he  feels  nothing  but  the  sting. 
Bill  swats  with  all  his  might,  knocking  himself  dizzy,  but 
gets  no  satisfaction.  There  is  no  dead  insect  to  show  for  his 
pain  and  effort. 

Looking  toward  the  cabin,  Bill  sees  his  companions  all 
a-giggle  behind  the  screens.  "This  is  no  laughing  matter", 
he  cries.  "I  am  being  stung  by  bees  or  flying  black  widows 
or  something."  "There  they  are,"  he  shouts,  as  they  come 
at  him  from  all  directions,  veritable  dive  bombers  of  the 
insect  world.  Bill  is  forced  into  the  cabin  for  shelter.  Several 
of  the  beasties  rush  through  the  open  door  to  make  him 
more  miserable  while  we  enjoy  our  belly  laughs  to  the  utmost. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  the  insects  as  the  all  too  familiar 
greenhead  flies. 

As  we  go  in  and  out  of  the  cabin,  more  and  more  of  the 
vicious  creatures  enter.  Temporarily  baffled,  the  greenheads 
hum  a  menacing  melody  on  the  window  panes  and  screens, 
as  if  complaining  of  the  interference  with  their  freedom  of 
flight,  but  our  hunk  of  flybait  in  Bermuda  shorts  is  the  most 
miserable  creature  of  the  lot.  "Let's  turn  back",  he  cries, 
"what  horrible  creatures,  I  can't  live  through  this,    no  fish  is 
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worth  this  suffering."  "All  a  state  of  mind,"  we  retailiate  as 
we  give  him  some  insect  lotion  to  relieve  his  itches. 

Suddenly  it  dawns  on  Bill  that  we  seasoned  warriors  are 
not  molested  and  complain  not.  I,  for  one,  knew  what  to 
expect,  and  had  donned  a  long-sleeved  shirt,  long  trousers, 
two  pairs  of  socks  (all  cotton,  never  wool  or  other  animal 
fiber),  topping  it  off  with  a  little  insect  repellant  at  the 
back  of  my  ears  and  neck.  I  sit  on  the  breezy  side  of  the  boat 
with  relative  impunity  while  our  novice,  Bill,  swats  it  out  on 
deck  or  sweats  it  out  in  the  cabin.  With  so  many  goings  in 
and  out,  it  soon  becomes  obvious  that  there  are  more  green- 
heads  inside  than  outside  the  cabin,  so  our  skipper  removes 
the  screens  to  relieve  our  fidgity  host  from  the  menacing 
song  of  the  snipers. 

After  consuming  some  bacon  and  eggs,  Bill  decides  to 
emulate  me  by  adding  more  clothing  to  his  heretofore  meagre 
attire.  Meanwhile,  I  recognize  another  familiar  hum,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  greenheads,  so,  I  slip  off  my  excess 
clothing,  don  my  shorts  and  stroll  leisurely  onto  the  deck, 
scanning  the  water  for  feeding  gulls  and  fish. 

Noting  that  I  was  not  bothered  by  the  flies,  Bill  was 
more  mystified  than  ever.  I  knew  he'd  ask  why  I  had  sudden- 
ly shed  my  attire.  I  pointed  to  a  large  insect  suspended  in 
mid-air  like  a  humming  bird  or  sphingid  moth.  "My,  they 
are  growing  larger  and  louder,  I  better  get  back  in  the 
cabin."  "Not  necessary,"  I  replied,  "your  troubles  are  over 
for  the  day,  the  'police'  have  arrived."  And  so  it  was. 
Seeing  (or  hearing)  the  'police',  those  greenheads  not  cap- 
tured in  the  first  raid  retired  to  dark  corners  in  the  cabin 
or  left  the  boat,  and  all  was  serene  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
We  could  now  devote  our  attention  solely  to  the  arts  of 
Isaac  Walton. 

The  greenhead  fly  is  one  of  several  members  of  the 
horsefly  family  which  becomes  quite  common  in  Louisiana 
during  the  warm  months.  The  aquatic  larva  of  this  species 
tolerates  more  salt  than  most  of  the  others,  and  conse- 
quently adult  greenheads  can  become  a  terrible  pest  in  the 
coastal  marshes,  especially  during  early  summer.  The  "police- 
men",   which    attack    them    unrelentlessly,    are    members    of 


the  diggerwasp  family.  As  our  boat  neared  one  of  the 
sandy  islands,  the  "policemen"  arrived  and  I  knew  from 
experience   that   they   would   clear   the    deck    of   greenheads. 

Diggerwasps  do  not  eat  their  prey.  The  policemen  (or 
rather  the  policewomen)  dig  nest  holes  in  the  sand  along 
the  outer  islands  and  pack  these  holes  with  greenhead  flies 
upon  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  The  flies,  subdued  by  the 
venom  of  the  wasps,  serve  as  "fresh"  food  for  the  larval 
stage  of  the  predator.  Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  other 
species  of  diggerwasps,  such  as  the  giant  "cicada  killer" 
which  stings  huge  cicadas  and  drags  them  overland  to  the 
nest  holes  when  too  heavy  to  carry  on  the  wing. 

I  have  never  known  one  of  these  highly  specialized  wasps 
to  sting  a  human  being,  but  they  have  a  terrible  looking 
stinger,  so  I  would  not  advise  you  to  hurt  one  or  disturb 
their  nests  in  the  sand.  But  be  assured  on  your  next  trip  to  the 
coast,  that  the  greenheads  will  cease  their  dive  bombing 
antics  as  soon  as  the  "police"  arrive. 


Iberia  Fishing  Rodeo 
On  October  18, 19,  20 

The  6th  annual  Iberia  Rod  &  Gun  Club  Fishing  Rodeo 
has  been  set  for  October  18,  19,  and  20  it  was  announced 
by  R.  O.  Vedrine,  Publicity  Chairman.  This  year's  rodeo 
will  be  by  far  the  largest  ever  presented  in  the  Vermillion 
Bay  area  and  is  expected  to  attract  2000  participants  vieing 
for  more  than  $4000.00  in  prizes.  The  rodeo  this  year 
has  been  increased  to  three  days  over  the  two  for  the  past 
five  years.  Last  year  1113  fishermen  participated  for  the 
two  day  period  even  in  the  face  of  the  worst  weather  ever 
seen  at  rodeo  time  by  officials. 

The  balue  of  the  entrance  awards  this  year  will  alone 
amount  to  more  than  $2,400.00  and  the  ticket  holder  is  not 
required  to  be  present  at  the  drawing.  This  year's  entrance 
awards  will  be: 

No.   1     Si 000  Savings  Bond 

No.  2  14  ft.  Albright  Hull,  15  H.P.  outboard  motor 
and  an  Ace  Trailer. 

No.   3     7  H.P.  outboard  motor 

No.  4     5  H.P.  outboard  motor 

Rodeo  headquarters  will  again  be  at  Jack  Terrebone's  dock 
at  Cypremort  Point  and  the  club  will,  by  rodeo  time,  have 
all  the  launching  ramps  replaced  that  were  lost  during  the 
recent  storm. 

Prizes  for  the  various  fish  classes  will  be  larger  than  ever 
before  and  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  five  places  in  each 
division.  A  total  of  60  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  various 
fish  classes  including  redfish,  speckled  trout,  drum,  sheeps- 
head,  flounder,  croaker,  and  largest  fish.  Major  awards  will 
also  be  given  for  the  Best  Ail-Around  Fisherman,  Grand 
Prize,  Club  Prize,  Largest  fish  in  the  womens  division  and 
the    largest    fish    in    the   kids    division. 

The  club  has  prepared  an  attractive  rodeo  brochure  giving 
full  information  about  the  6th  annual  rodeo.  Those  interested 
in  receiving  a  copy  should  write  Iberia  Rod  &  Gun  Club, 
P.  O.  Box  193,  New  Iberia,  La.  Any  inquiries  regarding 
the  rodeo  should  be  addressed  the  same. 


The    Greenhead    Fly    (Tabanus   costalis)    x 
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Jackrabbit  Is  A  Hare 

The  jackrabbit  is  not  a  rabbit.  It  is  a  hare.  Partly  responsible 
for  the  name  are  the  jackass  ears,  which  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  mammal.  In  times  of  stress,  an  excep- 
tional jackrabbit  may  speed  along  at  45  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
a  topnotch  broad  jumper,  too.  A  black-tailed  jack  may  cover 
the  ground  in  leaps  of  15  feet,  while  a  whitetail  sometimes 
extends  this  to  21  feet. 


Records  Fall  At  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 


By  Mel  Washburn 


D1 


HESPITE  ROUGH  SEAS  and  rain  storms,  the  1957  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  rodeo  ran  true  to  form  in  that  records 
were  broken,  strange  fish  were  brought  in,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  three-day  fishing  contest  reached  new  peaks. 
This  year's  rodeo  ran  true  to  form  in  another  respect  also 
when  the  winner  turned  out  to  be  a  real  deep  sea  angler 
and  to  the  chagrin  of  all  the  men  the  top  honors  once  more 
went  to  a  lady,  Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance  of  Golden  Meadow, 
who  during  the  last  several  years  has  established  herself  as 
one  of  the  foremost  tarpon  fisherettes  in  Louisiana  waters. 

With  approximately  1700  registered  entrants,  this  year's 
rodeo  was  second  largest  in  the  history  of  this  event.  Despite 
the  turbulent  waters  throughout  the  three-days,  a  good 
representation  of  eligible  fish  was  presented  to  the  weigh- 
masters  and  several  new  records  for  size  were  established.  It 
was  estimated  that  more  than  500  boats,  ranging  from 
outboard  motor  propelled  skiffs  to  palatial  yachts,  carried 
the  rodeo  participants  in  their  quest  for  prize  fish  and  once 
more  this  fishing  contest  was  run  off  without  a  single 
serious  accident  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  sportsmen. 

Rodeo  headquarters,  having  been  moved  this  year  to  Fish- 
erman's Wharf,  was  once  more  a  beehive  of  activity  from 
dawn  till  well  after  dark  each  day,  and  Grand  Isle  once 
more  found  itself  hard  put  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
the  rodeo  fleet.  With  more  than  $17,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise   prizes    in    addition    to    the    trophy    awards    those 


fortunate  enough  to  capture  prize  fish  in  the  various  cate- 
gories found  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  efforts  in 
addition     to    the    thrill    of    landing    prize-winning    species. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  persons  were  present 
for  the  prize  awarding  ceremonies  at  the  end  of  the  rodeo 
and  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  president  of  this  year's  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  rodeo,  along  with  Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  general 
chairman,  provided  a  whole  evening  of  thrilling  entertain- 
ment as  each  winner  was  presented. 

Among  those  on  the  platform  during  this  ceremony  was 
Louisiana's  first  lady,  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  wife  of  the 
Governor;  Lamar  Clement,  director  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  and  Mrs.  Clement ;  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
Public  Service  commissioner  and  former  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  and  Mrs. 
Clements ;  E.  R.  MacDonald,  Ray  Whatley,  John  Cutrone, 
George  Foster,  and  Raleigh  Pitre  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission ;  Major  General  Raymond 
Hufft,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  Dr.  Don 
Peterson,  immediate  past  president  of  the  rodeo  association; 
Sheriff  William  S.  Coci  of  Jefferson  parish,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association. 

A  battalion  of  state  highway  police  augmented  by  deputy 
sheriffs  of  Jefferson  parish  handled  the  Grand  Isle  highway 
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Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  wife  of  the  Louisiana  Governor,  receiving  a  huge  bouquet 
of  American  beauty  roses  from  Dr.  Don  Peterson  during  the  award  ceremonies. 
In  the  background  left  to  right  is  shown  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  Maj.  Gen. 
Raymond  B.  Hufft,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Sheriff 
William    Coci    of   Jefferson    Parish, 


Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Clements,  wife  of  the  former  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  be- 
ing   presented    a   corsage    by    Dr.    Don    Peterson. 


^ 


Mrs.  Urban  C.  Wilkinson  is  presented  a  corsage  by  Dr.  Peter- 
son   during   the   final    day   award    ceremonies. 


Mrs.  Lamar  Clement  receiving  a  corsage  from   Dr.  Peterson  during  the 
closing   ceremonies  of  the   Grand    Isle  Tarpon    Rodeo. 
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F.  Lamar  Clement  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  extends  official  greetings  to  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  1957  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  during  the 
closing  ceremonies.  Shown  at  left  is  Judge  Walter  B.  Ham- 
lin,  president  of  the   1957   Rodeo. 


Lawrence  Christen,  Jr.,  of  Golden  Meadow  is  shown  above 
receiving  the  William  S.  Coci  trophy  from  Sheriff  Coci  of  Jeffer- 
son Parish  for  the  first  tarpon  caught  during  the  1957  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon   Rodeo. 


John  Gisclair  of  Golden  Meadows,  age  12  years,  with 
his  47  pound  cobia  which  won  him  second  prize  during 
the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo.  He  was  beaten  only  by 
Clyde   Martin's   record   breaking   52-pound   cobia. 


Lawrence  Christen,  Jr.,  center,  being  presented  the  Sam  La  Rocca  memorial 
trophy  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  La  Rocca,  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans  trophy  pre- 
ssnted  by  Councilman  Victor  Schiro,  on  right. 


The  late  Dr.  Henry  La  Rocca  o'F  Algiers  being  awarded  the 
Frank  Swanson  memorial  trophy  for  the  largest  red  fish.  Making 
the  presentation   is  Dr.  Don  Peterson. 


Herbert  Overman  of  Port  Sulphur  receiving  the  John  Dono- 
van memorial  trophy  for  the  second  largest  tarpon  caught 
during  the  rodeo  from    Frank  A.  Von   der   Haar,  the  donor. 
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Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance  of  Golden 
Meadow  receives  the  Barataria  tro- 
phy for  the  largest  tarpon  caught 
during  the  1957  rodeo  from  Judge 
Waiter  B.  Hamlin,  president  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  associa- 
tion. This  trophy  is  awarded  an- 
nually by  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson, 
founder  of  the  rodeo. 
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Mrs.    Lester    Plaisance   of    Golden    Meadow    and    her   tarpon    that 
won    her  top    honors   during   the   three-day    1957   Grand    Isle    Rodeo. 
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Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance  receives  the  Capital  City  trophy  from  Lewis 
Gottlieb  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  the  background  at  left  is  Urban  C. 
Wilkinson,  general   chairman   of  the  Grand    Isle  Tarpon    Rodeo. 


The  Jefferson   Parish   Skin    Divers'  Group  with  their  prize  winning   jewfish. 


Clyde  Martin  of  Crowley,  left,  being  presented  the  Arthur 
Van  Pelt  memorial  trophy  by  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  Jr., 
donor  of  the  award  for  the  largest  cobia  caught  during  the 
rodeo. 
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Percy  Viosca,  right,  biologist  for  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division 
of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  shows  Ednard  Waldo,  left, 
"You  never  can  tell  just  what  you  will  find  while  fishing  in  the  Gulf." 
These  two  brownish  fish  are  the  Brotula  barbata,  17  inches  long  and 
are  relatives  of  the  Blennies  and  Cusk  Eels,  and  were  caught  on  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  in  100  feet  of  water.  Known  as  commercial 
fish  in  Cuba  these  fish  are  not  common  in  our  part  of  the  Gulf  and  do 
not  bury  themselves   in   sand   as   do   the   more  common   shore   brotulids. 


While  their  dads  are  out  for  prize  winning  fish,  these  young- 
sters practice  for  the  day  that  they  can  battle  for  top  honors 
and  big  fish  during  future  rodeos. 


Pet 


Gators 


By  Mike  Kirkland 


A  BOUT  SIX  MILES  northwest  of  Plaquemine,  in  the  Choc- 
^^  taw  oil  fields  of  Carter  Oil  Co.,  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
an  unusual  but  rewarding  pastime  of  feeding  wild  alligators. 
This  man  is  C.  F.  Moseley,  district  foreman  of  the  Choctaw 
region,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  Carter  Oil  Co.,  for  the 
past  28  years. 

Running  along  side  of  the  district  office  of  the  oil  company 
and  also  the  home  of  the  Moseleys,  is  a  canal  where  the 
"gators"  reside.  At  present  there  are  two:  one  about  six  and 
one-half  feet  in  length  and  the  other  is  about  three  feet 
long.  The  larger  one,  which  Moseley  appropriately  calls 
Albert,  named  after  the  cigar-smoking  alligator  in  the  Pogo 
comic  strip  series,  was  first  noticed  about  12  years  ago.  It 
wasn't  until  1954,  however,  that  Moseley  first  got  a 
chance  to  feed  him. 

At  that  time  he  was  working  on  an  oil  rig  at  night  and 
he  saw  what  looked  like  two  red  lights  approaching  him. 
As  the  lights  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  they  were  the  bright, 
glittering  eyes  of  the  alligator.  "I  never  would  let  anyone  kill 
the  'gator',  said  Moseley,  "and  when  he  came  to  the  rig  that 
night  I  threw  him  some  food  and  I've  been  feeding  him 
ever  since." 

In  addition  to  Albert,  Moseley  acquired  a  baby  alligator 
in  the  fall  of  1955,  which  he  raised  in  a  small  pond  for  a 
year  before  letting  him  out  into  the  murky  waters  of  the 
canal.  The  little  'gator,'  called  Alberta,  was  caught  in  the 
swamps  of  Bayou  Blue. 

The  feeding  process  performed  by  Moseley  is  as  simple 
and  brief  as  it  is  amazing  and  thrilling. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  facet  of  this  processing  is  the 
call  which  he  uses.  He  chants  in  soft  melodious  tones,  "Gro 
ko  ko  dree!  Gro  ko  ko  dree!"  which  is  gros  cocodrie  in 
Cajun  French  meaning  big  crocodile.  After  a  few  repititions 
of  this  call,  the  alligator  will  leave  his  mud  bank,  or  under- 
water den  and  head  toward  its  caller  and  benefactor,  C.  F. 
Moseley. 

If  the  'gator'  is  hungry  he  won't  hesitate  to  come  up  on 
bank  and  receive  his  donor's  offering.  But  if  he  isn't  too 
hungry,  Moseley  will  coax  him  up  by  saying  "Come  on, 
Albert!  Come  on,  Albert!"  while  waving  a  piece  of  boneless 
beef  on  the  end  of  a  cane  pole  in  front  of  his  long  snout. 
Albert  will  then  rise  slowly  out  of  the  water,  climb  stealthily 
up  the  canal  bank,  and  in  one  quick  motion  snap  the  meat 
from  the  po!e  in  its  gaping  jaws  and  flip  back  into  the  water. 

Moseley  performs  this  feeding  process  with  the  same 
confidence  and  kindness  he  would  use  in  feeding  a  dog  or  a 
cat.  Never  afraid  that  the  alligator  will  hurt  anyone,  his  only 
fear  is  the  possibility  that  "someone  might  shoot  him  in 
Bayou  Choctaw,  which  is  about  one  mile  from  here,  since 
he  is  not  enclosed  and  is  free  to  wander  about  as  he  pleases." 
He  also  stated,  "Alligators  don't  attack  people,  although  most 
folks  think  they  do.  They  get  them  mixed  up  with  the 
African  crocodiles  which  are  man-eaters."  He  recalls  only 
one  instance  where  a  gator  bit  a  person,  and  that  occurred 
when  a  man  unluckily  stepped  on  one. 


"Albert"   eases   from    his   ma 
of  his  kindly  benefactor. 

Aside  from  his  affection  for  the  alligators,  Moseley  likes 
to  have  them  around  for  a  very  practical  reason.  Alligators 
feed  on  gars,  turtles,  and  snakes,  which,  in  turn,  feed  on 
fish.  So,  by  having  alligators  around  more  fish  are  allowed 
to  live,   which  makes   for  more  prosperous   fishing. 

Although  Moseley  is  the  main  friend  and  feeder  of  the 
alligators,  other  workers  for  the  oil  company  have  picked  up 
his  call  and  feed  them  when  their  chants  are  convincing 
enough.  His  fellow  workers,  friends,  and  relatives  also  fre- 
quently  bring   their   children    around    to   see   the    alligators. 

C.  F.  Moseley,  the  kindly  friend  and  lover  of  the  swamp- 
land reptiles,  proudly  says,  "Everyone  that  comes  around 
always  wants  to  take  a  look  at  Albert."  And  he  is  just  as 
proud  and  happy  to  show  his  friend  to  the  people  as  they 
are  excited  to  see  him. 


C.    F.    Moseley   of   Plaquemine   feeds   one   of   his   pet   'gators   at 
the  rig  where  he  works  in  the  Choctaw  oil  field. 
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The  20,000  acre  Blind  Bay  area,  below,  part  of  the 
Pass-A-Loutre  public  shooting  grounds,  will  be  open  again 
this  year  for  public  shooting.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  opened  the  area  for  tvaterfowl  hunt- 


Permission  to  hunt  in  the  above  area  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 


Pass-A-Loutre  Waterfowl 
Area  Open  To  Public 


THE  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  program  for  ducks,  geese  and 
coots  at  Pass-a-Loutre  will  be  carried  on  again  this  year  for 
the  entire  waterfowl  hunting  season  which  opens  November  2 
and  closes  January  10,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Director  Lamar  Clement  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

There  will,  however,  be  one  change  in  this  year's  hunt- 
ing program  that  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
hunters  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
hunting  opportunity.  Hunting  this  year  will  be  confined 
to  two  2-day  hunts  each  week  embracing  weekend  days. 
There  will  be  hunts  on  Thursday  and  Friday  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Hunters  who  apply  for  dates  may  request  either  Thursday 
and  Friday,  or  Saturday  and  Sunday  dates,  beginning  No- 
vember 2.  The  fee  for  each  2-day  hunt  will  remain  at 
$10.00.  As  in  the  past,  each  group  of  hunters  will  be  picked 
up  by  a  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  boat  at  Venice 
on  the  day  prior  to  their  hunting  date  and  will  be  returned 
to  Venice  when  their  hunt  is  over.  All  hunters  must  provide 


their  own  transportation  to  Venice;  their  own  food  and  bed 
linens  and  their  own  hunting  gear. 

Ted  Ford,  office  chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
and  Bob  Beter,  supervisor  of  District  8,  will  be  in  charge 
of   the   Pass-a-Loutre    Public    Hunting    Program. 

The  applications  are  numbered  upon  arrival  at  the  office. 
Then,  on  the  designated  day  each  week,  a  random  selection 
is  made  by  drawing  individual  numbers  from  the  box.  A 
representative  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  may 
assist  with  the  drawing,  which  is  always  open  to  the  public. 
After  selecting  hunters  to  fill  the  quota,  alternate  hunters 
will  be  selected  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
any  cancellations  and  also  to  make  the  area  available  to  as 
many  as  possible. 

During  the  1956-57  season,  careful  records  were  kept  and 
the  applications  were  grouped  according  to  areas  of  origin  in 
the  State. 

A  total  of  660  hunters  were  issued  permits.  This  means 
that  facilities  were  available  for  an  additional  276  hunters, 
which  could  not  be  used  because  all  selected  or  alternate 
hunters  did  not  utilize  the  permits  available  to  them.  Even 
though   the   system   of  having   alternates   was   new   last  year 
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and  additional  work  was  required  in  its  administration,  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  beneficial  for  it  did  provide  additional 
opportunities   which   were   utilized   by   some   hunters. 

John  Campbell,  Chief,  Fish  and  Game  Division,  has  as- 
signed Ted  Ford,  Office  Chief,  and  Bob  Beter,  Supervisor 
of  District  8,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Public  Hunting  Program. 
The  Commission  and  Director  Lamar  Clement  have  decided 
to  continue  the  assignment  of  eight  men  to  each  of  the  nine 
camps  this  year.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible  to  accomodate 
72  men  on  each  two-day  hunt.  According  to  the  schedule 
given  below,  a  maximum  of  1224  hunters  can  be  accom- 
modated this  season.  The  schedule  has  been  arranged  so  that 
hunts  can  be  made  on  Thursdays  and  Firdays  or  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  enable  more  people 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  conflicting  less 
with    regular    week-day    working    schedules. 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through  application; 
preference  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  resident  hunters, 
although  any  spaces  unfilled  by  residents  will  be  made 
available  to  non-resident  hunters  for  the  standard  set 
fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior  to  the 
hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by  applying  in 
person   at   the   New   Orleans    office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the  hunting  grounds 
and    return    will    be    furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel,  drinking  water,  and 
lights  will  be  furnished ;  but  no  linens,  fishing  equip- 
ment,   guns,    shells,    or   food — bring   your    own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpole  and  decoys  will  be 
furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps   will   be   assigned   by   the   supervisor   in   charge. 

7.  Hunting  of  all  game  in  season  in  conjunction  with 
waterfowl  hunting  will  be  permitted. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Area  is 
limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop  by  12:00 
o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision  will  result 
in  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of 
the   privilege   of   returning   to   the   area   in   the   future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  hunts  throughout  the  season, 
but   not  more   than   one   application   each   week. 

10.  A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter  selected 
for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  accompany  each 
application.  Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee  will  be 
made   if   the  hunter   is   not   selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  the  Commission  from  responsibility  for  any 
bodily  harm  or  personal  loss  and  agreeing  to  pay  for 
any  Commission  property  lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will  be  made  for  per- 
mits which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or  older;  if  any 
person  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the  boats  or 
at  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  over-age  permit 
and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  rifles  or  dogs  are  permitted  on  the 
area. 

17.  Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  126  Civil  Courts  Build- 
ing,   New    Orleans    16,    Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  four  persons, 
naming  each  person  in  the  application.  Full  remittance 
of  fee  at  $10.00  per  hunter  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion   (send    personal    check   or   money   order — no   cash) 


Reimbursement  in   full    will    be   made  within  three   days 
after  the  drawing  if  the  hunter  or  group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week;  if  the  name  of 
any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one  application  for 
the  same  week,   it  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in  advance 
THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  postmarked  during  the 
application  dates  according  to  the  schedule  given  below 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  the  drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  other  hunt  during  the  week  of  your  request  will  be 
acceptable  if  jour  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by  public 
drawing  in  the  Chief's  office,  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
between  1:30  and  2:00  P.M.  on  the  designated  dates. 
Decisions    of    supervisory    personnel    are    final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be  mailed  to  select- 
ed hunters  within  three  days  after  the  drawing. 

For  those  who  desire  a  simple  method  of  applying  for  hunt- 
ing dates  the  following  form  is  suggested: 

Ted  Ford 

Louisiana  Wild   Life  and   Fisheries  Commission 
126  Civil  Courts  Building 
New  Orleans   16,   Louisiana 
Dear   Sir: 

Please  consider  this  as  our  application  to  hunt  at  Pass-a- 
Loutre  on  November  9  and  10.  We  would  accept  the  al- 
ternate date  of  November  7  and  8  if  not  selected  for  pre- 
ferred date  .  Our  group  consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  John  M.  Doe 

(2)  Jack  A.  Jones 

Enclosed  is  my  (check)  (money  order)  in  the  amount 
of  $20.00  for  full  payment  of  fees.  Mail  permits  or  re- 
fund to  me. 

(signed) 

(Printed)   John  M.  Doe 

707  Alphabet  Road 

New  Orleans  40,  La. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  a  very  close  schedule  to 
insure  a  smooth  operation.  All  hunters  must  be  in  Venice 
at  Texas  Company  Wharf  ready  to  check  in  with  the  Super- 
visor at  12:00  o'clock  noon  tiie  day  prior  to  each  hunt. 
Hunters  must  be  ready  to  leave  the  camps  to  reach  Venice 
by  1 :00  P.M.   on  the  last  day  of  each  hunt. 


SCHEDULE 


Hunts 


Application  Period  Drawing 

(Letters  must  be  post- 
marked between  these 
dates  and  received 
prior  to  the  drawing) 

Oct.  14-18                             Oct.  21  Nov.  2  &  3 

Oct.  21-25                             Oct.  28  Nov.  7  &  8,  9  &  10 

Oct.  28-Nov.  1                     Nov.  4  Nov.  14  &  15,  16  &  17 

Nov.  4-8                                Nov.  11  Nov.  21  &  22,  23  &  24 

Nov.  11-15                          Nov.  18  Nov.  30  &  Dec.  1 

Nov.  18-22                           Nov.  25  Dec.  5  &  6,  7  &  8 

Nov.  25-29                           Dec.  2  Dec.  12  &  13,  14  &  15 

Dec.  2-6                                Dec.  9  Dec.  19  &  20,  21  &  22 

Dec.  9-13                              Dec.  16  Dec.  28  &  29 

Dec.  16-20                            Dec.  23  Jan.  4  &  5 

Dec.  23  &  27                        Dec.  30  Jan.  9  &  10 

Pick  out  the  date  you  would  like  to  hunt  and  make  applica- 
tion to  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission by  letter  through  the  U.S.  Mail.  Mail  it  so  that  it 
will  be  postmarked  between  12:01  A.M.  on  the  first  day  and 
11:59  P.M.  on  the  last  day  of  the  Application  Period. 
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Hurricane 

Damages 

Refuges 

by  Ednard  Waldo 


BLANS  FOR  reconstruction  and  repair  of  damages  to  in- 
stallations at  state  wildlife  refuges  caused  by  Hurricane 
Audrey  have  been  announced  by  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 
"Those  storm  affected  areas  are  the  Rockefeller,  State 
Wildlife,  and  Marsh  Island  fur  and  game  refuges  totalling 
175,000  acres,"  he  said. 

According  to  Richard  K.  Yancey,  Chief  of  the  Refuge 
Division,  workers  have  already  begun  draining  the  salt  waters 
from  more  than  26,000  acres  of  intensively  managed  marsh- 
lands inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  storm 
and  work  will  begin  on  rebuilding  the  levees  cut  through 
or  swept  away  by  the  wind  and  water.  Spring  rains  next 
year,  and  hoped  for  excessive  rainfall  this  winter,  are  expected 
to  dilute  the  salt  waters  left  on  the  marshes  after  drainage 
so  that  wildlife  dependent  upon  fresh  water  and  fresh 
water  plants  may  make  a  comeback  in  the  refuges. 

Yancey  held  little  hopes  for  profitable  trapping  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  said,  "We  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
muskrat  and  nutria  populations  to  build  up  again  before 
trapping  will  be  profitable  in  these  areas." 

Meanwhile  drag  lines  damaged  by  salt  water  and  the 
storm  are  being  repaired  in  Baton  Rouge  and  will  be  returned 
to  the  scene  in  a  few  days  and  work  will  commence  on  re- 
building the  levees  around  the  waterfowl  management  areas. 
Work  on  the  levees  will  be  done  by  commission  employees 
and  repair  and  reconstruction  on  the  buildings  will  be  carried 
out  by  private  contract  let  out  on  bids. 


Hurricane  damage  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
refuge  headquarters  were  tremendous  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
scene  above. 


Boats   and    boat   houses  took   a   heavy    beating   from   the 
and   tide   lashes  as  a   result  of   Hurricane  Audrey. 

"There  will  probably  be  a  fair  amount  of  wild  fowl  on 
the  marshes  this  season,"  he  said,  "and  there  are  plenty 
of  blue-wing  teal  in  already.  The  unusually  large  stands 
of  widgeon  grass  were  destroyed  by  the  storm,  however, 
this  species,  which  occupies  the  marsh  ponds,  can  make  a 
good  comeback." 

Hardest  hit  of  the  installations  was  the  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refuge  where  a  210-foot  boat  house  was  partially  de- 
molished, six  major  camps  destroyed,  and  18  trapping  camps 
and  one  300-foot  radio  tower  lost.  At  the  Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge  nine  camps  were  wrecked. 

Some  of  the  other  damage  suffered  from  Audrey  by  the 
Refuge  Division  was  the  loss  of  eight  mud  boats,  valued  at 
$2,500  each,  the  total  wreck  of  the  cabin  cruiser  Swan, 
$15,000;  damage  to  the  patrol  boat  Muskrat,  $10,000,  four 
barges  stranded   and   four   automobiles   lost. 

Main  loss  was  to  the  wildlife,  Yancey  stated.  "Although 
the  mammals  suffered  the  most,  great  numbers  of  birds  and 
reptiles  also  perished.  Prior  to  the  storm  vast  numbers  of 
nutria  were  to  be  found  at  the  Rockefeller  refuge  and  large 
numbers  were  to  be  found  at  Marsh  Island  and  State  Wild- 
life refuges,  even  though  the  populations  there  passed  a 
cycle  peak  during  1952-53.  During  the  storm  these  animals 
were  killed  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  many  of  the  survi- 
vors were  swept  into  the  marshes  farther  north. 

"Large  numbers  of  dead  nutria  could  be  seen  in  drifts 
along  the  canal  banks  and  scattered  throughout  the  marshes. 

"The  overall  loss  to  the  nutria  in  the  marshes  south  of 
White  Lake  and  Grand  Lake  probably  exceeded  60  to  65 
percent.  Although  this  is,  of  course,  strictly  an  estimate  based 
on  observation,"  Yancey  said.  "Prior  to  'Audrey'  the  coastal 
refuges  contained  only  limited  muskrat  populations  and  it  is 
expected  that  these  were  seriously  depleted.  Other  observa- 
tions made  indicated  that  only  minor  losses  occurred  in 
mink  and  otter  populations.  These  animals  are  much  more 
hardy  by  nature  than  the  muskrat  and  nutria  and  greater 
survival  rate  is  naturally  expected. 

"During  recent  years  a  few  deer  began  to  appear  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Rockefeller  wildlife  refuge  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  these  perished.  .  .  .Prior  to  the  storm  a 
high  population  of  deer  was  to  be  found  at  Marsh  Island, 
however,  these  were  apparently  wiped  out  as  none  have  been 
seen  since  the  storm.  The  other  primary  mammals  involved 
were  the  rabbits  and  those  were  formerly  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  marshes  of  all  of  the  refuses.  No  live  rab- 
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bits  were  seen,  although  they  undoubtedly  survived  in  great 
numbers  along  the  chenieres  due  to  their  ability  to  make- 
use  of  the  hollow  oak  trees  that  abound  on  these  ridges.  A 
rapid  comeback  can   be  expected   from   these  survivors. 

"The  primary  bird  life  apparently  affected  were  the  galli- 
nules,  rails  (clapper  rails  or  king)  and  grackles.  The  marshes 
of  the  Rockefeller  refuge  carried  high  populations  of  these 
birds  and  at  the  time  of  the  storm  most  of  the  gallinules 
were  still  nesting.  Approximately  200  dead  birds  were  ob- 
served and  about  90%  of  them  were  gallinules.  The  re- 
maining ten  percent  were  rails  and  grackles.  Following  the 
storm,  live  rails,  gallinules  and  grackles  were  observed  in  the 
Rockefeller  marshes.  One  roseate  spoonbill  was  observed 
near  Lafayette  the  morning  following  the  storm.  This  was 
of  interest  since  these  birds  are  seldom  seen  north  of  the 
Lacassine    National    Wildlife    Refuge." 

An  odd  result  of  the  storm  was  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  reptiles  also  perished.  Although  the  alligators  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  hardy  major  species  of  life  in  the 
marshes,  they  were  killed  by  the  storm  in  fairly  large  numbers. 
Yancey  said  he  saw  ten  dead  alligators,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  ten  feet  in  length  and  other  reports  he  received  in- 
dicated that  this  was  general  throughout  the  Rockefeller 
region.  Apparently  large  numbers  of  alligators  were  swept 
from  the  Marsh  Island  refuge  north  across  Vermilion  bay 
to  the  marshes  along  the  Intracoastal  canal  because  reports 
from  hunters  indicated  that  they  were  taking  alligators 
from  marshes  along  the  canal  where  none  were  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  storm.  It  is  assumed  that  these  were  carried  from 
Marsh   Island   by  the  storm  tides. 

Although  countless  live  cottonmouth  moccasins  were  ob- 
served on  the  drifts  near  White  Lake,  Grand  Lake,  and  Little 
Pecan  Island  after  the  storm,  it  was  observed  that  few  had 
perished. 

Normally  the  cottonmouth  moccasin  is  docile  by  nature, 
however,  they  became  very  vicious  during  and  after  the 
storm.   Those   found   on   the   drifts   would    lash   out   at   any 


moving  object  and  for  this  reason  several  persons  were 
bitten  during  and  following  the  hurricane.  These  reptiles  do 
not  relish  salt  water  and  this  coupled  with  the  beating  they 
took  from  the  waves  and  tides  apparently  caused  them  to 
become   very   irritated. 

According  to  Yancey,  despite  the  hardiness  of  the  marsh 
wildlife  creatures,  many  were  not  experienced  by  nature  to 
survive  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  storm. 

On  June  26,  1957,  high  tides  began  to  appear  along  the 
coastal  areas  of  southwest  Louisiana  following  reports  from 
the  Weather  Bureau  that  Hurricane  Audrey  was  slated  to 
strike  this  region  within  a  few  hours.  During  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  June  27,  with  winds  reaching  a  force  of  over 
100  m.p.h.,  high  tides  swept  across  the  beach  barriers,  the 
marshes,  the  Grand  Cheniere  ridge  complex,  the  Pecan  Is- 
land ridge  complex,  Mulberry  and  Cheniere  au  Tigre  in 
Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes.  At  Little  Pecan  Island, 
just  south  of  Grand  Lake,  high  tides  lapped  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ridge  crest  but  did  not  sweep  completely  over. 
By  the  morning  of  June  28  water  levels  had  receded  to  a 
great  extent  and  the  crest  of  the  Grand  Cheniere  and 
Pecan  Island  ridges  were  exposed.  The  east-west  chenieres 
then  restricted  the  southward  drainage  of  tide  waters  to  the 
few  natural  drains  and  canals  that  traverse  the  ridges  and 
beach  barriers.  Water  levels  receded  very  slowly  after  that 
and  high  water  was  still  to  be  found  two  weeks  after  the 
hurricane. 

Among  the  personnel,  who  with  their  families,  suffered 
loss,  injury  or  death  during  the  storm  were:  Enforcement 
Divison — Arnold  Rutherford  and  Daniel  Roux,  Oyster  Di- 
vision— Ervin  Bonsall,  Claude  C.  Broussard  and  Jessiner 
Richard.  Refuge  Division — Ned  Crain,  Eugene  Miller,  Al- 
lan Ensminger,  Albert  Dunn,  Durphy  Swire,  Shelton  Miller, 
Sydney  Portie,  Eugene  Broussard,  Ignace  Miller  and  Whit- 
ney Theriot.  Rutherford  lost  his  wife  in  the  storm  and  an- 
other employee,  Dupreville  Bertrand  of  Grand  Chenier,  was 
killed. 


An  aerial  view  of  a  refuge  installation  following  the  visit  of  Hurricane  Audrey. 
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By  W.  C.   Goins 


Two  jacks  together.  This  jackfish  was  one  of  the   largest  taken  by  Jack   Barhar 
on  the  trip. 


WHEN  THE  NEWS  starts  to  roll  for  the  final  on  a  daily 
newspaper  there's  scarcely  anything  outside  of  a  last 
minute  flash  that  will  attract  anyone's  attention — except  of 
course  if  it's  fishing.  And  talk  of  a  fishing  trip  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  will  get  Bill's  attention  off  the  city  editor's 
job  until  the  paper's  wrapped  up. 

"Going  to  the  tarpon  rodeo  with  us  this  year?"  he  asked, 
as  I  approached  his  desk. 

"No,  I  guess  not,  Bill,"  I  replied.  "Only  have  two  more 
vacation  days  this  year  and  I  intended  to  spend  them  duck- 
hunting." 

"Might  as  well  come  along  with  us,"  said  Bill.  Just  then 
the  door  to  the  photo-shop  behind  his  desk  popped  open 
and  out  came  Jack  Barham.  Jack  earns  his  living  plus  his 
fishing  money  by  simply  taking  pictures  for  the  paper.  Must 
be  an  easy  life.  At  any  rate,  he  had  caught  the  tail-end 
of  the  conversation  and  immediately  began  to  put  in  his 
two-cents-worth.  Besides  being  an  ace  photographer,  Jack 
is  a  pretty  fair  fisherman  and  usually  accounts  for  his  share 
of  the  fish,  plus  pictures  to  prove  it. 

I  had  thought  about  the  rodeo  quite  often  the  past  few 
weeks  and  had  definitely  decided  not  to  go  for  one  year  but 
when  the  managing  editor  looked  up  and  hit  me  again  with 
the  same  question  I  melted  and  replied,  "If  these  guys  will 
quit  twisting  my  arm  long  enough,  I  will  go  pack  my  gear 
and  make  the  reservations." 

The  tarpon  rodeo  we  were  discussing  has  been  an  annual 
affair  on  the  southern  coast  of  Louisiana  with  headquarters 
on  Grand  Isle  since  1928  and  the  three-day  event  is  always 
a  lot  of  fun.  This  small  island  is  located  about  80  miles 
southwest  of  New  Orleans  and  lies  directly  across  Barataria 


Bay  from  Grand  Terre  island  where  Jean  Lafitte,  the  pirate 
of  some  note  once  made  his  headquarters.  The  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Livingston  may  still  be  seen  at  the  western  tip  of  the 
island.  Since  Grand  Isle  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  bridge,  it  is  possible  to  drive  an  automobile  all  the  way 
to  the  wharf  where  the  fishing  boats  are  moored. 

Although  tarpon  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the  gulf-coast 
waters,  especially  around  Southwest  Pass  through  which  the 
Mighty  Mississippi  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
silver  kings,  as  they  are  known  locally,  are  not  always  in 
a  cooperative  mood  around  rodeo  time  and  the  relative  num- 
bers taken  by  the  contestants  are  few.  However,  the  other 
species  that  abound  in  the  coastal  waters  more  than  make 
up  for  their  indifference  and  make  the  trip  worthwhile. 
Jackfish,  Bonita,  Blues,  Dolphin,  Spanish  and  King  Mackerel, 
Jewfish,  Shark,  and  an  occasional  Marlin  plus  the  prized 
Cobia  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  and  along 
the  shoreline  speckled  trout  known  locally  as  Specs  may  be 
taken  without  much  effort. 

"Spec- fishing"  was  what  I  had  in  mind  as  I  wanted  to 
try  out  my  new  fresh-water  spinning  outfit.  I  thought  that 
maybe  two  days  trolling  for  the  larger  fish  and  one  day 
with  the  Specs  should  just  about  fix  me  up  as  far  as  the 
fishing  was  concerned.  When  we  arrived  at  the  island  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  however,  we  found  high  winds  prevail- 
ing and  the  water  along  the  shoreline  a  dingy  color  as  it 
broke  over  the  eddies.  Checking  with  the  weather  bureau 
only  confirmed  our  suspicions  when  we  learned  that  the 
wind  velocity  next  day  would  be  25  to  30  miles  per  hour. 
This  would  mean  pretty  choppy  waters  in  the  gulf  so  I  be- 
gan to  check  with  the  local  residents  of  the  island  as  to  where 
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to  go  next  day  and  what  to  go  with.  The  question  was  of 
little  importance  when  we  arose  at  4:30  a.m.,  however,  as 
the  wind  had  ceased. 

For  once,  it  seemed,  the  weather-man  had  been  wrong  and 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  assembled  our  tackle  and  headed 
for  the  boat  where  we  were  greeted  by  a  half  dozen  other 
fishermen  from  as  many  parts  of  the  state,  all  eager  and 
anxious  to  ge  underway.  Each  ^ear,  the  outdoor  writers  of 
the  state  are  invited  to  the  rodeo  as  guests  of  the  Rodeo 
Association  and  it  was  of  this  group  that  our  party  was 
made  up. 

Standing  on  the  aft  deck  of  the  56  footer  trying  to  ice- 
down  some  soft  drinks  and  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the 
heavy  ends  of  the  trolling  rods  being  lugged  aboard  by  the 
fishermen  was  Mel  Washburn,  a  very  enthusiastic  fisherman 
himself.  Mel  heads  the  division  of  education  and  publicity 
for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and 
part  of  his  work  calls  for  on-the-spot  information  for  the 
magazine  published  by  his  department.  Consequently,  Mel 
may  be  found  at  many  different  spots  during  the  fishing 
season  which  is  practically  year-round  in  the  state. 

Giving  Mel  a  hand  was  another  member  of  the  fish  and 
game  agency.  Jack  Britt,  who  serves  as  photographer  for  the 
magazine,  proved  his  ability  as  a  fisherman  later  on  the  trip. 
His  fresh-water  rig  which  sported  a  small  reel  with  a  star 
drag  proved  the  undoing  for  more  than  one  dolphin  and 
the  Spanish  mackerel  were  a  snap  with  it.  It  took  longer 
to  land  a  fish  on  the  gear  but — what  the  heck ! — we  had  all 
day  and  fun  is  fun. 

After  checking  with  the  weather  man  once  more  to  see 
if  he  had  changed  his  mind,  the  lines  were  made  loose  and 
we  were  underway — we  didn't  know  just  where.  Mel  would 
direct  the  skipper  to  the  best  spots  as  we  were  not  on  a 
regular  charter  boat  and  we  placed  our  confidence  in  Mel's 
ability  and  experience  to  get  us  to  the  best  places. 

As  we  passed  Fort  Livingston  on  our  left,  the  wharf  be- 
gan to  disappear  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  and  we  were  look- 
ing out  to  sea  through  a  heavy  overcast  that  promised  nothing 
good  for  all  hands  aboard.  The  wind  had  begun  to  pick 
up  a  little  more  speed  and  our  hopes  dimmed  somewhat 
but  a  few  miles  farther  out  where  the  gulf  waters  take  on 
a  beautiful  color  it  seemed  to  be  much  more  calm.  We 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  island  when,  in 
the  high   chop,   oil   slicks   began   to  appear. 


He's   hooked,   but  that  doesn't   mean    he  will   be    landed.  This 
one  turned  out  to  be  a  24  pound  jackfish. 


King  mackerel  such  as  this  may  be  found  in  abundance  off 
the  shores  of  Grand  Isle. 

These  slicks,  Mel  told  us,  were  caused  by  larger  fish  at- 
tacking schools  of  menhadden,  or  pogies,  as  the  islanders 
call  them.  Around  these  slicks  can  be  found  good  fishing 
and  Mel  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  put  the  lines 
overboard.  The  captain  headed  the  boat  for  the  nearest  slick 
and  the  fishing  had  at  last,  begun  for  part  of  us.  Since  only 
about  three  could  fish  at  a  time  without  danger  of  entangling 
the  lines,  we  took  turns  at  the  rods.  When  a  fish  was  landed, 
the  lucky  fisherman  relinquished  his  rod,  and,  that  was  that. 

As  the  spoons  trailed  through  the  first  slick  one  of  the 
rods  took  on  a  definite  bend  and  our  friend,  Bill  Williams, 
yelled  "strike!"  about  as  loud  as  a  farmer  calling  his  cows. 
We  began  to  reel  in  our  lines  and  when  they  were  about 
halfway  to  the  boat,  another  yell  of  "strike!"  was  heard. 
Jack  Barham  had  also  tied  into  a  good  one  from  the  way 
his  rod  was  bumping  against  the  deck  rail.  Two  fish  on, 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  lines  very  close  to  each  other. 
What  a  mess  this  was  going  to  be. 

"What  you  got  on,  Bill,"  I  asked. 

"Jackfish,  and  a  good  one,"  he  replied.  "Get  your  fish 
over,  Jack,"  he  shouted. 

"Heck,  I  can't  do  anything  with  him.  He's  sounded  and 
I  can't  move  him,"  said  Jack  who  was  desperately  trying 
to  bring  his  fish  over  to  the  left  to  avoid  tangled  lines. 

"Work  on  him  Jack — that  monel  line  will  hold  him," 
coached  Mel  who  was  reaching  for  the  gaff. 

"Bring  yours  in  before  he  fouls  my  line,  Jack."  shouted 
Bill  as  he  began  to  crank  on  his  reel.  Bill  is  the  kind  of  guy 
that  can  sit  for  hours  on  end  waiting  for  a  strike  but  when 
he  gets  a  fish  on  he  wants  to  play  him  properly,  wear  him 
to  a  frazzle,  land  him,  and  in  most  cases,  release  him  to  fight 
again.  He  does  not,  however,  like  to  lose  a  good  fish  until 
he   has   had   his   fun   so   he   was   more   than   eager  to   bring 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Members  of  Jim  Meriwether's  party,  Shreveport.  Shown  from 
left,  Arnold  Brown,  who  boated  the  41'/2-pound  white  marlin; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Erickson,  who  caught  the  34'2-p°und  dolphin;  and 
Dr.  C.   B.   Erickson,  who   landed  the  72-pound  tuna. 


D  ECORDS  FELL  by  the  wayside  and  tarpon  churned  the  Gulf 
waters  in  schools  of  thousands  during  the  fourth  annual 
Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  rodeo  held  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  at  Burrwood  on  July  15,  16,  and  17.  And  anglers 
from  Golden  Meadows  took  honors  in  all  three  places  in  the 
tarpon  class. 

Officials  of  the  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  rodeo  association 
have  already  begun  preparations  for  the  1958  event  with  pre- 
liminary plans  to  hold  the  future  rodeos  at  Empire  since  the 
U.  S.  Engineers  unit  have  left  the  Burrwood  installation. 
Warren  Ebrenz,  general  manager  of  the  Pass  rodeo  this  year, 
said  that  he  expected  a  lot  more  interest  in  the  event  in  the 
future  since  the  headquarters  at  Empire  would  provide 
greater  accessibility  for  the  general  public  to  take  part  in  the 
three-day  fish  rodeo.  Other  officers  of  the  organization  are: 
Leander  Perez,  Jr.,  president ;  and  Al  Contogno,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Women  anglers  were  in  evidence  this  year  more  than  ever 
before  and  several  walked  off  with  top  honors.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Moreau  of  New  Orleans  captured  first  place  in  the  Dolphin 
class  with  Mrs.  Clarence  Erickson  of  Shreveport,  second.  In 
the  Sheepshead  division,  Mrs.  Sidney  Becnel,  Jr.,  of  Nairn 
took  first  and  second  place  honors  with  one  weighing  two 
pounds  and  eleven  ounces,  and  the  other  two  pounds  and  ten 
ouncss.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Schaefer  of  New  Orleans  was  third  in 
this  class.  Mrs.  Harris  Hyman  of  New  Orleans  was  second  in 
the  King  Mackerel  division,  while  Mrs.  J.  S.  Merriwether  of 
Shreveport  took  top  honors  in  the  Barracuda  class. 

The  trophy  and  prize  winners  for  all  categories  follow: 

Tarpon:   1.  John  A.  Brady,  Golden  Meadow,   140  lbs.;  2. 


Officers  of  the  1957  Burrwood  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo 
are  shown  examining  one  of  the  18  identical  first  place  trophies 
that  went  to  winners  in  the  eligible  fish  categories.  Shown 
from  left,  Al  Contogno,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Lee  Perez, 
Jr.,  president;  Rudy  Smith,  past  president;  and  Warren  Ebrenz, 
general  chairman. 


Joe  Leonard,  Golden  Meadow,  119  lbs.;  3.  C.  J.  "Crip"  Ledet, 
Golden  Meadow,  1041^  lbs. 

Dolphin:  1.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Moreau,  New  Orleans,  37  lbs.;  2. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Erickson,  Shreveport,  341/2  lbs.;  3.  Kenneth 
Rutherford,  Baton  Rou^e,  30%  lbs. 

Cobia:  1.  Dr.  J.  W.  Burks,  New  Orleans,  223^  lbs.;  2. 
Lou  Mistich,  Buras,  22  lbs.;  3.  Gary  Wallace,  New  Orleans, 
16%  lbs. 

Tripletail:  1.  Virgil  Coludrovich,  Burrwood,  17  lbs.;  2. 
Lawrence  Williams,  Burrwood,  14%  lbs.;  Aronold  Brown, 
Shreveport,  10%  lbs. 

Red  Snapper:  1.  Irwin  H.  Dares,  New  Orleans,  9%  lbs.; 
2.  Louis  M.  Scarabin,  Venice,  9  lbs.;  3.  Bob  Allen,  Houma, 
4  lbs.  9  oz. 

Bonito:  1.  H.  J.  Flanagan,  Baton  Rouge,  17l/>  lbs.;  2.  Sam 
Messina,  New  Orleans,  15%  lbs.;  3.  Charles  Keenan,  New 
Orleans,  10  lbs.  3  oz. 

Jackfish:  1.  A.  E.  Zevely,  Port  Sulphur,  34  lbs.;  2.  E.  C. 
Pittman,  New  Orleans,  30%  lbs.;  3-  Harold  Brouphy,  New 
Orleans,  28l/2  lbs. 

Sheepshead:  1.  Mrs.  Sidney  Becnel,  Jr.,  Nairn,  2  lbs.  11 
oz. ;  2.  Mrs.  Sidney  Becnel,  Jr.,  Nairn,  2  lbs.  10  oz.;  3.  Joe 
Ann  Wooten,  Port  Sulphur,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Schaefer,  New 
Orleans,  1  lb.  1 1  oz. 

Spanish  Mackerel:  1.  Wm.  Langhoff,  New  Orleans,  5  lbs.; 
2.  Richard  Pitre,  New  Orleans,  3  lbs.  5  oz.;  3.  Claude  Duke, 
New  Orleans,  and  Clifton  Pelas,  Nairn,  3  lbs.  5  oz. 

Red  Fish:  1.  Sidney  Becnel,  Jr.,  Nairn,  8  lbs.  13  oz.;  2. 
Virgil  Coludrovich,  Burrwood,  4  lbs.  10  oz. 

Speckled  Trout:  1.  Earl  Regouffre,  New  Orleans,  3  lbs. 
14  oz.;  2.  Earl  Regouffre,  New  Orleans,  3  lbs.  10  oz.;  3. 
Herbert  Scarabin,  Burrwood,  and  Earl  Regouffre,  New  Or- 
leans, 3  lbs.  4  oz. 

King  Mackerel:  1.  J.  E.  Deligans,  Houma,  29  lbs.;  2.  Mrs. 
Harris  Hyman,  New  Orleans,  9V4  lbs.;  3.  Bozo  Zibilich,  New 
Orleans,  6  lbs.  14  oz. 

Tuna:  1.  Paul  Kalman,  New  Orleans,  79  lbs. 

Marlin:  1.  Dr.  Clarence  Erickson,  Shreveport. 

Barracuda:  1.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Merriwether,  Shreveport,  16  lbs. 

Jewfish:  1.  Gary  Wallace,  New  Orleans,  8  oz. 
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Irwin     H.    Dares,    left,    is    shown    with    weightmaster    Marion  John   Brady,  Golden   Meadow,  with  140- pound  tarpon  that  was 

Higgins,    checking    in    his    9'/2-pound    red    snapper    which    took        the     largest    of    13    tarpon    taken     during    the    Southwest     Pass 
first  place  in  its  division.  Tarpon  Rodeo. 


Mrs.   Lloyd   Moreau  of  New  Orleans  is  shown  with  the  plaque  Shown  above  is  Mrs.  Sidney  Becnel,  Jr.  of  Nairn  who  took  top 

she    was    awarded    for    landing    the    largest    Dolphin    during    the         honors     in     the     Sheepshead     division     of    the     Southwest     Pass 
Southwest  Pass  rodeo.  Tarpon  rodeo. 
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Louisiana  Joins  In 
National  Fish  Parade 


Louisiana's  first  lady,  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, preparing  her  own  shrimp  salad  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  Governor's  mansion,  preparatory  to  serving  guests  as  a 
forerunner  to  the  National  Fish  Parade,  September  18  through 
28. 

Louisiana,  being  one  of  the  foremost  seafood  producing 
states  of  the  union,  will  be  particularly  conscious  of  the 
National  Fish  Parade,  September  18  through  28  as  a  result 
of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Earl  K.  Long,  urging 
everyone  in  Louisiana  to  participate. 

The  National  Fish  Parade  has  been  promoted  by  the  seafood 
interests  of  the  various  states  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  seafood  divisions  of  these 
states.  The  Governor's  proclamation  follows: 

State  of  Louisiana 

Executive  Department 

Baton  rouge 

proclamation 

WHEREAS,  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  measured  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  health  of  its  people ;  and 

WHEREAS,  fishery  products  constitute  a  great  portion 
of  the  national  diet  and  are  important  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  both  young  and  old;  and 

WHEREAS,  almost  one  half  billion  pounds  of  fishery 
products  valued  at  approximately  twentyfour  million  dollars 
are  caught  and  processed   in   Louisiana   annually;    and 

WHEREAS,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  in 
sponsoring  the  "National  Fish  Parade"  is  doing  much  to 
encourage  the  use  of  fishery  products  to  enhance  the  family 
dinner  table  as  a  tasty,  nutritious  protein  essential  to  the 
nations  physical  well  being; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Earl  K.  Long,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  designate 
September  18  through  September  28,    1957,  as 

NATIONAL  FISH  PARADE 
in  Louisiana,  and  do  earnestly  appeal  to  all  of  our  citizens 


to  give  thought  to  the  value  of  our  fisheries  and  remember 
to  serve  and  enjoy  these  tasty  morsels  from  the  sea  and  rivers. 
IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  officially  and  caused  to 
be  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City 
of  Baton  Rouge,  on  this  13th  day  of 
August,    A.D.,    1957. 


BY  THE  GOVERNOR 
ATTEST 


/fmJL  P. 


Secretary  of  State 


Wild  Life  Buys 
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right,  the  platform  with  the  dignitaries  began  to  totter  and 
apprehensive  glances  were  cast  by  the  functionaries  who 
sought  to  keep  their  composure.  The  police  rushed  in  on  the 
scene  and  found  that  a  horde  of  small  boys,  wanting  to  get 
in  on  the  act,  had  climbed  up  on  the  rear  of  the  platform 
and  the  additional  weight  had  weakened  the  structure  so 
that  part  of  the  rear  supports  had  collapsed.  However,  the 
platform  was  braced  again  and  retained  its  stability  and 
ceremonies  went  on. 

In  his  address,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Governor  Blanchard, 
made  an  unusual  prophecy;  a  sort  of  promise  which  neither 
he  nor  most  of  those  there  would  live  to  see  fulfilled.  "The 
erection  of  this  beautiful  building,"  he  said,  "shall  spur  all 
of  us  on  to  go  back  to  Baton  Rouge  and  get  the  legislature 
to  give  us  $5,000,000  to  build  a  new  state  capitol  building 
that  will  be  the  finest  in  the  nation  .  .  .  ."  The  man  who 
was  to  fulfill  his  prophecy  was  Huey  P.  Long,  then  a  boy 
on  a  farm  in  Winnfield. 

Among  the  other  orators  and  dignitaries  on  the  platform 
were  chief  aides  of  the  Governor,  General  F.  F.  Myles, 
Co'onel  Hugues  J.  de  la  Vergne,  Colonel  M.  M.  Boatner, 
Chief  Justice  Joseph  A.  Breaux,  Henry  P.  Dart,  Bernard 
McCloskey,  and  Mayor  Martin  Behrman,  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  their  wives.  E.  B.  Kruttschnitt,  civic 
leader  and  vice-president  of  the  commission,   had   died. 

The  first  state  agency  to  occupy  the  New  Civil  Courts 
building  was  not  the  judiciary  however.  Just  about  the  time 
the  building  was  being  completed  and  before  the  furniture 
had  arrived  the  Recorder  of  Mortgages'  building  on  Royal 
street  had  started  to  crumble.  One  day  half  of  the  face  of 
the  building  fell  off  and  the  main  doorway  was  blocked 
when  an  arch  collapsed,  the  structure  was  condemned  and 
that  agency  was  forced  to  move  into  the  new  Court  House. 
Just  how  they  made  out  without  the  furniture,  isn't  known 
because  there  must  not  have  been  any  in  the  building  since 
it  is  noted  that  on  Friday  December  10,  1909  the  New 
Civil  Courts  commission  asked  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
against  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Liquidation  to  force  them 
to  honor  warrants  for  $159,000  for  construction  and  items  of 
furniture  and  equipment. 

Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  a  few  more  arguments  with  the 
Board  of  Liquidation,  the  building  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public  with  ceremonies  on  September   18,   1910.  The 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


contractors  had  promised  its  completion  for  a  year  previous 
as  the  dates  on  the  cornerstone  show. 

From  then  on  the  stately  courts  building  of  white  marble 
and  terra  cotta  has  mellowed  with  the  French  Quarter. 
Some  few  years  ago,  when  a  new  board  took  office,  the  press 
in  its  editorials  took  it  to  task  for  the  general  condition  of 
disrepair  into  which  the  building  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
and  more  esthetic  critics  even  suggested  that  the  exterior 
be  completely  changed  in  keeping  with  the  Vieux  Carre  and 
some  architects  submitted  plans.  However,  after  the  interior 
had  been  renovated  it  was  decided  that  what  was  really 
wrong  with  the  building,  which  is  in  reality  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture  of  its  time,  was  that  the  grounds  needed 
landscaping  so  that  it  would  fit  in  with  the  general  peaceful 
old  world  surroundings.  To  this  end  the  New  Orleans  park- 
way commission  surrounded  the  edifice  with  appropriate 
shrubbery  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board  president 
planted  magnolia  trees  on  the  grounds  and  the  place  took 
on  an  entirely  different  look.  Later  the  courthouse  was  reno- 
vated again,  new  elevators  installed  and  its  exterior  cleaned. 
With  the  passing  of  time  the  foliage  has  grown  and  the  old 
building  has  blended  into  its  surroundings  and  in  years  to 
come  it  will  inevitably  be  pointed  out  as  a  French  Quarter 
antiquity. 

Ironically  enough  many  of  those  who  had  branded  the  old 
structure  as  a  "wedding  cake"  and  advocated  its  total 
eradication  went  up  in  arms  when  the  City  Council  advertised 
it  for  sale  as  a  site  for  a  new  skyscraper  hotel.  This  they 
said,  "would  give  the  old  section  its  coup  de  grace  and  pile 
driving  for  such  a  structure  would  probably  shake  down 
many  more  ancient  structures."  Some  pointed  out  that  the 
driving  of  the  pilings  for  the  present  structure  had  then 
damaged  the  old  St.  Louis  hotel  across  the  street  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  to  be  demolished  and  that  now  with  true 
poetic  justice  the  replacement  of  the  court  house  would 
destroy  more  buildings  with  further  pile  driving.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and 
Governor  Earl  Long  have  assured  everyone  that  the  building 
is  here  to  stay.  And  who  knows,  the  stately  old  lady  on 
Royal  street  may  someday  in  generations  to  come  join  her 
sisters    in   the   aristocracy   of   the    French    Quarter. 

As  far  as  immediate  plans  for  the  building  go,  Director 
Clement  had  this  to  say,  "Besides  working  on  plans  for  a 
museum  of  natural  history  that  will  rank  with  any  in  the 
nation  and  expanding  our  own  headquarters,  we  are  feeling 
our  way  around;  after  all  —  nobody's  moved  out  yet."  He 
said,  "Real  estate  people  always  say  that  you  should  live  in  a 
home  before  you  make  changes  and  alterations.  I  think  we 
will  go  along  with  this.  In  any  event,  we  will  have  room 
for  some  fellow  state  agencies  when  the  time  comes." 


Grand  Isle  Rodeo 
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traffic  in  such  a  manner  that  so  serious  accidents  were  re- 
ported and  their  control  of  the  Saturday  night  crowd  was 
exceptionally  commendable.  The  operators  of  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  new  headquarters,  spared  no  effort  or  expense  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  rodeo  association,  boat  owners, 
and  daily  and  nightly  crowds. 

The  trophy  and  prize  winners  for  all  categories  follows: 
Automobile  —  A.  W.  Merritt,  New  Orleans. 
Tarpon:  1.  Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance,  Golden  Meadow,  88  lbs.; 
2.  Herbert  Overman,  Port  Sulphur,  La.,  49%  lbs;  3.  Louis  P. 
Niklaus,  New  Orleans,  40  lbs.;  4.  Louis  P.  Niklaus,  New  Or- 
leans, 241/2  lbs.;  1st  day  —  None  caught;  2nd  day  —  Mrs. 
Lester  Plaisance,  Golden  Meadow,  88  lbs.;  3rd  day  —  Herbert 
Overman,  Port  Sulphur,  49%  lbs.;  First  Tarpon  Caught  — 
Lawrence  Christen,  Jr.,  Golden  Meadow,  14%  lbs.;  Smallest 
Tarpon  Caught  First  Day  —  None;  Smallest  Tarpon  Caught 
Second  Day  —  Lawrence  Christen,  Jr.,  Golden  Meadow,  14% 
lbs.;  Smallest  Tarpon  Caught  Third  Day  —  Harold  Nicol, 
Golden  Meadow,    15   lbs.;   Smallest  Tarpon   Caught  During 


Rodeo  —  Lawrence  Christen,  Jr.,  Golden  Meadow,  14%  lbs. 

Bluefish:  1.  Mickey  Montalbano,  Baton  Rouge,  4  lbs.   i  oz. 
2.  Carl  Montalbano,  Baton  Rouge,  3  lb.  12  oz. ;  3.  Richard  A. 
Lipsey,  Baton  Rouge,  3  lbs. 

Bonito:  1.  Ernest  Thibodeaux,  Cut  Off,  18  lbs.  12  oz. ;  2. 
Jimmy  Toups  (tied  with  Ernest  Thibodeaux  and  won  toss),  17 
lbs.;  3.  Ernest  Thibodeaux,  Cut  Off,  17  lbs. 

Cobia:  1.  Clyde  Martin,  Crowley,  52%  lbs.;  2.  John  Gis- 
clair,  Golden  Meadow,  47  lbs.;  3.  Joseph  F.  Guidry,  Lafitte, 
41  lbs. 

Dolphin:  1.  Toulmin  H.  Brown,  Shreveport,  20  lbs.;  2. 
Philip  Aby,  Baton  Rouge,  8  lbs.  1  oz. ;  3.  Joseph  F.  Guidry, 
Lafitte,  4  lbs.  9  oz. 

Jackfish:  1.  J.  B.  Falgout,  Metairie,  La.,  31  lbs.;  2.  J.  J 
Rebstock,  Jr.,  Houma  (tied  with  Ernest  Thibodeaux,  Cut  Off 
and  won  toss),  28  lbs.  8  oz.;  3.  Ernest  Thibodeaux,  Cut  Off 
28  lbs.  8  oz. 

Spanish  Mackerel:  1.  S.  L.  Mayo,  New  Orleans,  4%  lbs. 
2.  Philip  Pitre,  Galiano,  La.  (tied  with  Maurice  Ludwig 
Houma,  and  won  toss),  4  lbs.  2  oz. ;  3.  Maurice  Ludwig 
Houma,  4  lbs.  2  oz. 

King  Mackerel:  1.  H.  C.  Peterson,  New  Orleans,  45  lbs.  4 
oz.;  2.  Robert  Gonsoulin,  New  Orleans,  44%  lbs.;  3.  William 
LeBoeuf,  New  Orleans,  44  lbs. 

Redfish:  1.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Larocca,  Algiers,  39%  lbs.;  2. 
J.  J.  Mine,  Algiers,  39  lbs.;  3.  R.  J.  Bertrand,  Opelousas,  30 
lbs. 

Speckled  Trout:  1.  Gibson  Collins,  Golden  Meadow,  7 
lbs.  10  oz.;  2.  John  Farac,  Empire,  7%  lbs.;  3.  Buddy  Pons, 
New  Orleans,  5  lbs.  10  oz. 

Sheepshead:  1.  T.  D.  Browning,  Montegut,  7  lbs.  4  oz.; 
2.  Forrest  Callais,  Grand  Isle,  6  lbs.  14  oz. ;  3.  T.  D.  Brown- 
ing, Montegut,  6  lbs.  8  oz. 

Tripletail:  1.  Joseph  Serigny,  Galiano,  8  lbs.  6  oz. ;  2.  J.  C. 
Huff,  Lafayette,  7  lbs.  3  oz.;  3.  George  Paulat,  Baton  Rouge, 
6  lbs.  5  oz. 

Barracuda:  (Line  Fishing)  D.  T.  Odom,  Lafayette,  29% 
lbs. 

Jewfish:  (Line  Fishing)  Arnold  J.  Boudreaux,  New  Or- 
leans, 14  oz. 

Manta  Ray:  None  caught. 

Marlin:  None  caught. 

Sailfish:  None  caught. 

Shark:  Jimmy  Toups,  Galiano,  8  ft.  10  in. 

Tuna:  None  caught. 

Wahoo:  Thomas  Sterling,  Grand  Isle,  25  lbs. 

Barracuda:  (Skin  Diving  Division)  Riviere- Means- Alba- 
Scott  Team,  New  Orleans,  34  lbs.  4  oz. 

Cobia:  (Skin  Diving  Division)  Riviere-Means-Alba-Scott 
Team,  New  Orleans,  41  lbs. 

Jewfish:  (Skin  Diving  Division)  Jefferson  Parish  Skin 
Divers,  294  lbs. 

Best  All  Around  Fisherman:  Jimmy  Toups,  Galiano;  1st 
place  Red  Snapper  (Skin  Diving),  20  lbs.;  Tie  for  3rd 
Bonita,  2%  lbs.;  1st  place  Shark,  20  lbs. 

Spadefish:  (Skin  Divers  Division),  Clifford  King,  New 
Orleans,  5  lbs.  1  oz. 

Sheepshead:  (Skin  Divers  Division),  The  Neptune  Devils, 
New  Orleans,  5  lbs.  7  oz. 

Red  Snapper:  Jimmy  Toups,  Galiano,  (Skin  Divers  Div.), 
25  lbs.  4  oz. 

Jackfish:  (Skin  Divers  Division),  Jefferson  Parish  Skin 
Divers,  31  lbs. 

Daily  Prize  —  First  Day:  Philip  Aby,  Baton  Rouge,  2nd 
place  Dolphin,  8  lbs.  1  oz. 

Daily  Prize  —  Second  Day:  Roy  E.  Guste,  New  Orleans. 
Barracuda,  22  lbs.  12  oz. 

Daily  Prize  —  Third  Day:  Jefferson  Parish  Skin  Divers, 
Jewfish,  294  lbs. 

Best  Decorated  Boat:  "Little  Eagle  II",  owned  bv  Milton 
Egle  of  Golden  Meadow. 

Prize  Winners'  Award:  Joseph  F.  Guidry,  Lafitte. 


September,  1957 
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this  one  to  gaff  as  he  promised  to  be  a  good  one. 

Jack  was  doing  what  he  could  to  turn  his  fish  but  he  had 
been  losing  line  steadily  and  all  the  monel  was  out.  His 
next  attempt  to  avoid  a  crossed  line  was  his  last  as  the 
backing  was  showing  when  the  fish  made  the  best  of  the 
situation.  The  line  parted  taking  starch  out  of  Jack.  He 
really  looked  relieved  as  he  headed  for  the  soft  drink  box. 
Bill  was  not  to  be  outdone  so  easily,  however,  and  he  was 
continually  giving  out  and  retrieving  line. 

"Fight  him  Bill,"  shouted  Mel  in  encouraging  tones.  "He's 
a   good   one.   Jackfish,    I   believe.    Look   at   him   go." 

Go  he  did,  too,  and  his  going  brought  him  alongside 
the  boat  where  there  was  a  better  than  even  chance  of  cut- 
ting the  line  on  the  barnacles  that  hadn't  been  scraped  off 
in  some  time.  Bill  stood  up  and  heaved  on  the  rod  gaining 
a  few  yards  of  line  bringing  the  fish  in  a  little  closer  and  as 
Mel  reached  for  the  long  wire  leader  to  hold  the  fish  close 
enough  to  gaff,  the  line  parted.  The  Jackfish  had  made  one 
more  attempt  and  this  time,  his  luck  was  with  him. 

"Sorriest  bunch  of  fishermen  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  I 
announced  publicly  as  Bill  gazed  at  the  loose  end  of  his 
line  he  had  just  purchased  on  the  way  to  the  island.  The 
looks  I  received  from  Bill  and  Jack  warned  me  to  find  a 
safer  place  on  the  boat  before  I  was  thrown  overboard.  I 
have  seen  warmer  stares  in  the  wild  west  movies  just  before 
the  bad-man  gets  bumped  off. 

We  had  hardly  began  to  ease  through  the  next  slick  when 
the  now  familiar  "strike!"  sounded  out.  I  ventured  back 
alongside  and  noting  that  their  attention  was  focused  be- 
hind the  boat  where  a  Spanish  mackerel  was  doing  his  best 
to  throw  back  the  spoon  Jack  had  hooked  him  with,  I  joined 
the  party  to  watch.  Jack  was  not  taking  "no"  for  an  answer 
this  time  and  he  brought  the  fighting  beauty  in  on  record 
time.  Again  he  looked  at  me.  This  time  he  didn't  open  his 
mouth.  He  didn't  need  to.  His  eyes  clearly  said,  "How  do 
you  like  those  apples?" 

Another  swing  through  the  slick  failed  to  produce  more 
fish  and  we  headed  toward  another  slick  the  captain  had 
spotted  some  distance  away.  Two  more  Jackfish  were  boated, 
this  time,  under  the  20  pound  class  we  had  been  taking. 
No  sooner  was  the  second  of  these  released  when  word 
came  back  to  reel  in  the  lines.  Mel  had  spotted  a  riptide 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  His  binoculars  told  him 
that  fish  were  working  the  rip  as  the  birds  were  hovering 
over  it  by  the  thousands,  picking  up  the  crippled  baitfish. 
When  the  fish  feed,  so  do  the  birds,  and  our  hopes  were 
high  about  this  time. 

As  we  neared  the  rip  Mel  told  us  to  put  on  smaller  spoons. 
"We  will  follow  the  rip.  This  is  going  to  be  a  hot-spot  so 
everyone  be  on  guard,"  he  added.  The  boat  was  slowed  to 
trolling  speed  and  the  twin-Diesels  purred  softly  as  we 
turned  to  follow  the  rip. 

Hardly  had  the  first  spoon  been  let  out  20  yards  when 
a  fish  was  on  and  this  time,  jumping.  This  was  something 
new.  The  Jackfish  we  had  taken  put  up  a  fight  that  would 
satisfy  most  fishermen  but  part  of  us  were  bass  fishermen 
and  like  to  see  them  come  up  out  of  the  water. 

"What  kind  is  he,"  asked  a  nearby  fisherman  of  Mel  who 
was  watching  the  show. 

"Dolphin,"  replied  Mel.  "Prettiest  fish  that  swims  the 
gulf." 

"Good  to  eat?"  asked  another. 

"You  darned  right,"  said  Bill  who  was  awaiting  his  turn 
at  the  rods. 

It  was  indeed,  a  thing  of  beauty  as  his  yellowish-golden 
sides  were  held  before  our  eyes.  I  had  seen  pictures  of 
Dolphin  quite  often  but  until  this  moment  had  discounted 
them  as  some  artist's  dream.  Although  his  head  had  a  some- 
what chopped-off  appearance,  his  coloration  more  than  made 
up  for  what  he  lacked,  otherwise. 


We  had  just  about  completed  our  "o-ohing  and  a-ahing" 
over  the  fish  when  another  was  boated.  This  one  would 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  17  pounds,  we  were  told 
and  if  the  first  one  was  pretty,  this  one  was  twice  as  pretty 
as  he  was  twice  the  size.  This  beauty  was  landed  by  Jack 
Britt  with  the  light  rig  we  told  you  about  earlier.  That 
little  five  foot  rod  really  cut  a  di-do  but  it  caught  the  fish. 
Jack  is  not  much  taller  than  his  rod  but  he  is  a  darned  nice 
sport  and  a  good  fisherman.  It  was  easy  to  see  he  was  proud 
of  his  catch. 

Remembering  a  spool  of  thirty-pound  test  casting  line 
in  my  tackle  box  I  had  bought  some  time  back  to  use  on 
catfish,  I  hastily  retrieve'd  it  -and  Mel  tied  on  a  small  spoon. 
He  told  me  to  toss  it  over  the  side  and  trail  it  about  20 
feet  behind  the  boat.  This  I  did  gingerly  but.  at  the  same 
time,  stealing  glances  at  Mel.  I  still  wasn't  quite  sure  this 
was  not  a  gag.  During  one  of  these  glances  my  right  hand 
in  which  I  was  holding  the  line  received  a  violent  yank. 
Quickly  looking  back  where  the  spoon  was  supposed  to  be,  1 
discovered  it  had  disappeared,  but  not  for  long.  A  Dolphin 
shot  up  out  of  the  water  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  had  line 
in  my  right  hand,  my  left  hand,  on  the  deck,  and  a  few 
feet  of  it  wrapped  around  one  foot.  In  fact,  it  was  just 
about  all  over  the  place,  such  was  my  eagerness  to  land  my 
fish  Indian-fashion.  In  a  few  minutes  I  brought  him  aboard 
for  all  to  see. 

"What  are  you  guys  doing  with  all  the  heavy  tackle," 
I  needled.  "This  is  all  you  need  to  catch  fish." 

"Minnows,  you  mean,"  said  Bill  who  was  reeling  in  a 
fish  about  twice  the  size  of  the  one  I  had  just  landed. 

"Old  killjoy,"  I  spat  at  him  as  I  added  my  fish  to  those 
resting  nicely  in  the  enormous  ice  box.  Quickly  I  prepared 
to  toss  my  new  fishing  rig  overboard  again  but  had  to  pull 
it  in  again  as  two  mackerel  were  brought  in  close  by  the 
heavy  equipment  boys.  They  were  boated  and  Mel  said, 
"Looks  like  that's  about  it.  We  have  run  the  length  of  the 
rip."  Since  the  wind  had  picked  up  considerably,  the  slicks 
would  be  hard  to  locate  so  the  captain  brought  the  boat 
about  to  head  for  the  island. 

"How  many  do  we  have  Mel?"  asked  Jack,  who  had  taken 
his  share. 

"Couple  dozen,  I  imagine,"  replied  Mel.  "Take  a  look- 
see,  W.  C,"  he  told  me. 

"Two  dozen  exactly,"  I  reported  as  the  boat  began  to 
pick  up  speed. 

"There  will  be  more  tomorrow  if  the  wind  lays,"  said 
Mel  as  he  began  the  task  of  gathering  up  some  of  the  loose 
tackle  in  preparation  to  washing-down  the  deck  that  had 
become  quite  slippery  from  the  fish. 

"Believe  I  can  fish  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  too," 
said  Bill  as  we  neared  the  Pass  into  the  bay. 

"Not  me,"  retorted  another  guy  we  had  hardly  seen  all 
day.  "This  is  my  first  trip  to  the  gulf  and  it  will  be  my 
last  one,"  he  added. 

"Ever  try  one  of  these  pills?"  asked  Mel  holding  out  a 
small  bottle. 

"What're  they  for?"   asked  the  pale-faced  guy. 

"Sea  sickness,"  replied  Mel. 

"Don't  need  any,"  was  the  retort.   "I'm  already  sea  sick." 

By  this  time  we  were  nearing  old  Fort  Livingston  and 
Jack  brought  out  his  picture-box  to  get  a  shot  or  two.  "Look 
at  that  Porpoise  jump,"  said  Bill  as  one  came  clear  of  the 
water.  Quickly  Jack  ran  up  to  the  bow  to  get  a  good  shot 
at  him  but  Mr.  Porpoise  had  had  his  fun  and  joined  the 
rest  of  his  family  who  were  rolling  leisurely  alongside  the 
boat. 

Checking  the  faces  about  me  as  we  pulled  in  to  the  wharf 
I  decided  to  be  on  hand  early  next  morning.  From  the 
weary  but  contented  expressions  I  had  seen,  I  knew  we  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  anyone  next  trip.  They  would  be  there 
bright  and  early.  Except,  of  course,  for  the  guy  that  had 
trouble  with  sea  sickness  and  he  wouldn't  be  back  anyway. 
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Louisiana   Conservationist 


Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1957-1958 


Resident  Game   Birds   and   Animals 


SQUIRRELS:  October  18,  1957  to  January  15,  1958  —.10 
per  day;  possession  limit  20.  Contingent  on  the  fire  condition 
of  the  woods  —  possible  10-day  delay. 

RABBITS:  November  13,  1957  to  February  10,  1958;  5 
per  day. 

BEAR:  Closed. 

QUAIL:  December  1,  1957  to  February  10,  1958  —  10 
per  day;  possession  20. 

TURKEY:  Regulations  for  this  season  are  to  be  set  in 
January  1958  when  dates  and  parishes  are  to  be  announced. 

DEER:  1  buck  per  day;  2  bucks  per  season;  dates  given 
below: 

The  general  statewide  deer  season  will  open  on  December 
1,  1957  and  run  for  variable  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
deer  population.  All  game  Management  Areas  will  be  closed 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Only  those  areas  specifically  desig- 
nated below  will  be  open  to  deer  hunting  for  the  peiiod  indi- 
cated; the  remainder  of  the  State  will  be  closed. 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  16,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  28,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Landry  Parish;  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish;  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  Iberville  Parish;  St. 
Martin  Parish;  Vermilion  Parish;  Iberia  Parish;  St.  Mary  Par- 
ish; Terrebonne  Parish;  Assumption  Parish;  Ascension  Parish; 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish;  St.  James  Parish;  St.  Charles  Par- 
ish; Lafourche  Parish;  Jefferson  Parish;  Plaquemines  Parish; 
St.  Bernard  arish;  Orleans  Parish  (area  bounded  by  Cut  Off 
Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence,  Mississippi  River  and  Plaque- 
mines Parish  line)  ;  Livingston  Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
190)  ;  Tangipahoa  Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190). 

Dec.  1  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Rapides  Parish  —  south  and 
west  of  Red  River;  Sabine  Parish  (west  of  the  following  de- 
scribed line:  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Vernon-Sabine  Parish  line  to 
Florien,  west  on  La.  Hwy.  474  to  Dess  and  across  to  Negreet, 
north  of  La.  Hwy.  476  to  Junction  of  La.  Hwy.  6,  then  west  on 
La.  Hwy.  6  to  Junction  of  La.  Hwy.  475,  then  north  to  Zwolle 
and  north  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  to  Sabine-DeSoto  line)  ;  Lincoln 
Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  and  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167)  ; 
Jackson  Parish  (all  of  parish  except  the  area  enclosed  by  La. 
Hwy.  4  from  Weston  to  Chatham,  thence  along  La.  Hwy.  146 
to  Vernon  Lookout  Tower,  thence  along  the  road  to  Beech 
Springs,  and  thence  along  La.  Hwy.  542  and  811  to  Weston); 
Caddo  Parish  —  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY  (north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  80  and  west  of  La.  Hwy.  1 )  ;  Bossier  -  Webster  —  STILL 
HUNTING  ONLY  (the  area  enclosed  by  La.  Hwy.  3  from  Ar- 
kansas line  to   Plain  Dealing,   La.  Hwy.  2  from  Plain  Dealing 


to  Sarepta  and  La.  Hwy.  7  from  Sarepta  to  Arkansas  line)  ; 
Washington    Parish  —  STILL   HUNTING   ONLY. 

Dec.  1  -Dec.  14,  1957  inclusive:  Vernon  Parish  (west  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  171)  ;  Claiborne  Parish  (the  area  enclosed  by  U.  S. 
Hwy.  79  from  Arkansas  line  to  Homer  and  La.  Hwy.  9  from 
Homer  to  Arkansas  line)  ;  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  in  Bossier 
Parish. 

Dec.  1,  1957 -Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Morehouse  Parish; 
West  Carroll  Parish;  East  Carroll  Parish;  Madison  Parish;  Ten- 
sas Parish;  Concordia  Parish;  Union  Parish  (east  of  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Arkansas  line  to  Litroe  to  Sterlington)  ; 
Franklin  Parish  (east  of  La.  Hwy.  15)  ;  Catahoula  Parish  (east 
of  Ouachita,  Boeuf  and  Black  Rivers  and  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
S4)  ;  LaSalle  Parish  (south  of  Old  River  and  Catahoula  Lake  J  ; 
West  Feliciana  Parish  (west  of  Mississippi  River)  ;  Avoyelles 
Parish. 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Allen  Parish. 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  8,  1957  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish  (east 
of  La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Evangeline  Parish. 

Dec.  2,  1957 -Jan.  10,  1958  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish 
(west  of  La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Calcasieu  Parish  (west  of  La.  Hwy.  27). 

Dec.  6  1957  -Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Winn  Parish  "(south 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  and  east  of  U.  S.  167)  ;  Grant  Parish  (west 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8);  Natchitoches 
Parish  (the  area  closed  by  La.  Hwy.  6  from  Hagewood  to 
Natchitoches,  La.  Hwy.  1  from  Natchitoches  to  Derry,  La.  Hwy. 
119  from  Derry  to  Gorum,  the  road  from  Gorum  to  Mink  to 
Kisatchie  and  from  Kisatchie  to  Hagewood  on  La.  Hwy.  117). 

*  Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Management  Preserve  in 
Winn  and  Grant  parishes  will  be  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period 
or  until  100  buck  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first  —  begin- 
ning on  Dec.  1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Red  Dirt  National  Wildlife  Management  Preserve  in 
Natchitoches  Parish  will  be  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period  or 
until  100  buck  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first  —  beginning 
on  Dec.  1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt  wildlife  man- 
agement preserves  will  be  by  permit  only.  Permits  may  be 
secured  by  any  licensed  hunter  at  preserve  check  stations 
during  the  hunting  season  on  the  preserves. 

*The  Evangeline  Wildlife  Management  area  in  Rapides 
parish  will  be  open  for  a  seven  (7)  day  period  beginning  on 
Dec.  1.  1957  for  BOW  AND  ARROW  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Deer  hunting  on  these  areas  is  available  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 


Migratory  Water   Fowl   Season    1957-58 


DOVES:  September  1-September  15,  inclusive,  and  Nov- 
ember 27-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit:    10.   Afternoon   shooting  only. 

DUCKS:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag- 
limit:  4.  Possession  limit:  8:  One  hooded  merganser  and/or 
one  Wood  Duck  may  be  included  in  bag  limit  of  4  or  posses- 
sion limit  of  8. 

Red-breasted  and/or  American  mergansers  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  other  duck  limits.  Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession 
limit  10. 

GEESE:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
and  possession  limits:  Five,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
than  two  Canada  geese  (or  its  subspecies)  or  two  white-fronted 
geese    (speckled-bellies),   or  one  of  each. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau):  November  2-January  10,  inclu- 
sive. Bag  and  possession  limits:  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1-December  9,  in- 
clusive. Bag  and  possession  limit:  15,  except  Sora,  which  is  25. 

SNIPE:  (Wilson  or  Jack  Snipe)  :  December  17-January 
15,   inclusive.   Bag  and   possession   limit:   8. 

WOODCOCK:  December  12-January  20,  inclusive.  Bag- 
limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING  HOURS  for  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails  and  gal- 
linules:  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  before 
sunset,  including  opening  day. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  woodcock  and  snipe:  One  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  doves:  12:00  noon  until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


Licenses 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $      1.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT  Reciprocal 

with  other  states. 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under 
16  years  of  age.) 

TRAPPING  LICENSE --$      2.00 

(Trapping   seasons    to    be    announced.    Only    resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap.) 


FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT ...__$  25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT _ ..S100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $500.00  required) S150.00 

FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $1000.00   required) S300.00 
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Boy  Trains  Coon  Hound. 


